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IDEALS are very obscure things. They reveal themselves to us 
slowly and only through facts and events. If we would know what 
an individual or a people cherishes and sets store by, what the 
direction is in which its ideals lie, we must look to history and to ) 
the institutions already established. It is there that the sorts of 
x value appreciated, the modes of good approved, reveal themselves. a) 
Tradition and culture disclose the stirrings of the national life. A 1% 
material culture embodies an endeavour that is mainly material, | @ 
and reveals a mind that finds satisfaction mainly in material 
achievements. So an zxsthetic culture reveals a more refined motive 
t. and a more spiritual striving. The end or ideal is a general i. 
growth ; it takes form in the successive stages of the actual historical | 
development of national life. a 
r A national ideal, moreover, is very complex. Its factors are 
always to be stated in the plural. The motives of human life are 
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varied ; and each of them has its legitimate growth, coming slowly .) 
to its relative accomplishment. A comparison of ideals is, there- ee 

sia fore, a research to discover which among these motives, all yt 

er of them normal and necessary, takes precedence and has the place ‘g 

eT. of highest honour in the case in question. The commercial, the 


practical, the religious, the zsthetic, the scientific and rational : 
are all alike necessary though partial ideals. Which is to have 
a. the highest place ? which gives fullest satisfaction? which acts as 
leading motive in the national life ?—these are the questions that 
concern us in the comparison of national ideals. ae 
When we compare France and the United States, therefore—if ro 
the inquiry is to be illuminating—we are not to seek in the one 
for something that the other entirely lacks, some peculiar national 
gift or endowment which is not general and human. But we are : 
to see how motives and interests, common to humanity, variously Beis. 
adjust themselves in the two national cultures ; how one civilization . 
subordinates what the other elevates, how in one people the results 
Most valued tend to overshadow other results considered less 
valuable, while in a different people the reverse relation may hold 
800d ; how national methods may vary for reaching the same ends. 
aa “— delivered in Paris for the Comité France-Amérique, February met 
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FRENCH AND AMERICAN IDEALS.* 


IDEALS are very obscure things. They reveal themselves to us 
slowly and only through facts and events. If we would know what 
an individual or a people cherishes and sets store by, what the 
direction is in which its ideals lie, we must look to history and to 
the institutions already established. It is there that the sorts of 
value appreciated, the modes of good approved, reveal themselves. 
Tradition and culture disclose the stirrings of the national life. A 
material culture embodies an endeavour that is mainly material, 
and reveals a mind that finds satisfaction mainly in material 
achievements. So an esthetic culture reveals a more refined motive 
and a more spiritual striving. The end or ideal is a general 
growth ; it takes form in the successive stages of the actual historical 
development of national life. 

A national ideal, moreover, is very complex. Its factors are 
always to be stated in the plural. The motives of human life are 
varied ; and each of them has its legitimate growth, coming slowly 
to its relative accomplishment. A comparison of ideals is, there- 
fore, a research to discover which among these motives, all 
of them normal and necessary, takes precedence and has the place 
of highest honour in the case in question. The commercial, the 
practical, the religious, the zsthetic, the scientific and rational 
are all alike necessary though partial ideals. Which is to have 
the highest place? which gives fullest satisfaction ? which acts as 
leading motive in the national life ?—these are the questions that 
concern us in the comparison of national ideals. 

When we compare France and the United States, therefore—if 
the inquiry is to be illuminating—we are not to seek in the one 
for something that the other entirely lacks, some peculiar national 
gift or endowment which is not general and human. But we are 
to see how motives and interests, common to humanity, variously 
adjust themselves in the two national cultures; how one civilization 
subordinates what the other elevates, how in one people the results 
most valued tend to overshadow other results considered less 
valuable, while in a different people the reverse relation may hold 
good ; how national methods may vary for reaching the same ends. 


* A lecture delivered in Paris for the Comité France-Amérique, February 
19, 1913. ‘ 
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What sort of achievement is most striven for, what sort of man 
most honoured, what events most celebrated, what indulgence most 
sought after; what glamour, what colour, what rumour, what deed 
most thrills the nation and stirs its blood ? 

Looking thus upon our task, we find it easy to distinguish 
certain great provinces of life under which our observations may 
be classed: the commercial, the political, the moral, the zsthetic, 
the intellectual or philosophical. In each of these we find con- 
trasts, differences of emphasis and of method, to reward our inquiry 
into French and American ideals—all of which, however, illustrate 
one great contrast which it is my object to point out. 


I, 


I cannot dwell long upon the commercial and industrial facts 
and methods, both because of lack of time and because there is little 
really distinctive here or there. The methods of practical economics, 
no less than those of theoretical political economy, are now so 
universalized, so internationalized, that national differences are no 
longer profound. The union and the syndicate on the side of 
labour, the trust and the combination on the side of capital, are the 
outstanding phenomena the world over. The industrial ideal is 
one—material gain, economic welfare. Its modification and 
gradual transformation, in the light of moral, humanitarian and 
zsthetic considerations, is everywhere the humane desideratum. 
As in France and the United States the economic motives are freest 
to work themselves out, so here also, under the Republican form of 
government, the national will finds its freest expression in con- 
trolling and guiding them. The popular demand for greater 
personal freedom for the toiler, and for greater humanity and 
righteousness in the regulation of labour by the employer, is 
making itself heard in unmistakable terms. Remarkable progress 
is being made in the United States, for example, in the provisions 
through which the moral dignity and personal self-respect, no less 
than the material welfare, of the working man are recognized and 
respected. The details are such as to encourage the greatest 
optimism on the part of the humanitarian idealist. According to 
recent reports the United States Steel Corporation, the ‘ Steel 
Trust,” spends 5} million dollars (27} million francs) yearly on 
charitable and humane provisions for the welfare, education, amuse- 
ment and cultivation of its employees. In recent legislative enact- 
ments regarding child-labour, old-age pensions, a shortened day’s 
work, working-men’s insurance, etc., these demands of a common 
ideal are being everywhere effectively advanced, 

The methods of effecting this common end differ, however, aS 
between the two countries. In the United States the appeal is 
made to direct and immediate legislation, for collective enforce- 
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ment of all sorts of progressive projects. This is the characteristic 
American method : this appeal to law in the interests of a desirable, 
although perhaps ill-defined or impossible reform. For instance, 
the current ‘‘ progressive ’’ movement is motived by great popular 
spontaneity and moral earnestness; but in certain cases it shows 
itself misinformed and ill-directed. So much so that through it 
the appeal to popular morality has become too often the tool of 
political craft and the fad of social hypocrisy. From the ill- 
considered schemes of a former President—schemes until recently 
taken by the country to be honestly meant at least, if unworkable 
and shallow in the opinion of the competent and in the judgment 
of the courts—to the excesses of the ‘‘ muck-rakers ’’ and the play- 
to-the-gallery of Congressional committees, the spirit of true 
progress has been sadly betrayed. The little group of ‘‘insurgents”’ 
in Congress, who resorted to tactics of obstruction to make them- 
selves conspicuous, showed a degree of insincerity and a lack 
of personal disinterestedness that chilled the moral heat of the 
nation. The case is so typical that it is worth citing. The 
willingness of the American people to be hoodwinked by the moral 
charlatan is due no doubt in part to the naiveté of their moral 
feeling, but more essentially to their lack of training in reflection 
on moral questions. And this latter is directly due in turn to the 
habit of looking to the government to define and conserve the 
moral by legislative enactment. The resort is to collective and social 
measures rather than to individual reflection. An example of this 
in recent American legislation is the Beveredge Child-labour Bill, 
a measure whose provisions were manifestly extreme and unconsti- 
tutional, but which brought out the moral enthusiasm of lovers of 
the child. 

Both the rights of individual liberty and the discipline of 
character in sturdiness of fibre and depth of insight are prejudiced 
by such moral fiascos as many of the proposals prove which just 
now claim the title of ‘‘ progressive’’ in the United States. 
Progress in matters social and ethical is being made, not because 
but in spite of the so-called progressives, of whatever party, who 
bring forward half-baked schemes of reform by legislative enact- 
ment. What the industrial no less than the ethical ideals of 
America need is more of the French citizen’s clear insight and 
sharp analysis of moral questions, and more of his personal honesty 
and sincerity of judgment—even to the extent of opposing what is 
in itself humane and altruistic when it is pressed upon him in a 
form that makes it unjust, illegal or unwise. 


II, 


In political matters proper, the ideals of France and the United 
States are more nearly identical. It is not a mere similarity; nor 
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is it accidental. It is due to the actual coincidence and mutual 
interaction of French and American thought. It is the more 
interesting because, of the three great political units—England, 
France, and the United States—in which constitutional liberty is 
to-day most forward, it is between the two of different race that 
this affiliation has been established. It was part of the new 
inheritance of liberty won by the American Revolution that its 
transmitters were free to accept or reject elements of British political 
tradition. On the judicial side American practice remained 
British ; on the political side it drew upon France. The view that 
continuous political evolution moves only on racial lines has here 
to acknowledge an exception. We see the rdle that a reasoned 
political philosophy—the theory of individual rights, as developed 
in France and the United States—may play in the formation of 
institutions of government, 

Yet, as we are to remark more fully below, there remained the 
British moral tradition of authority, which has always tempered 
the manifestations of Anglo-Saxon individualism. The social 
leviathan of convention is a reality in English-speaking countries. 
“* It exists, and it must be employed for our ethical purposes,”’ say 
the advocates of moral collectivism. In France, this force was 
dissipated at the Revolution; and it is only slowly reconstituting 
itself in French institutions. But in England and America, where 
the progress of evolution has been slow, society is contented to 
utilize the conservative force of tradition, while re-casting it in the 
moulds of later political form. This contrast between the two 
nations is the most interesting one in the whole body of their affairs 
and ideals. The moral collectivism and conservatism of Anglo- 
Saxon culture is effective in guarding and forwarding certain 
values; but it hinders and impairs others. In France, where the 
collective moral sanction is strikingly less forcible, we find the 
blooming of motives of unfettered individualism in sharpened 
theoretical insight, clarity and vigour of personal expression, and 
unequalled fertility of zsthetic invention, 


Ill. 

Turning with this thought in mind to moral ideals as such, we 
come at once upon striking contrasts, both in the domain of social 
regulation and in that of individual moral training. It appears in 
the contrasted methods of control in the practical life. The French 
system may be described as one of social laissez faire, along with 
personal restraint; while the American method is one of personal 
laissez faire, along with social regulation. In more general terms, 
we may say that in America one conserves the moral by working 
through the social and collective channels of regulation, allowing 
to the individual the fullest liberty within the limits set by this 
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social control. In France, on the contrary, the social policy is 
one of ‘‘ hands off,’’ no interference, while in revenge the individual 
is beset by a series of family, conventional, and personal limitations 
which Americans would not care to tolerate. 

Illustrating this first in the case of France, we notice the greater 
liberty allowed in such matters as publication. Loose and to 
Americans unseemly things have current circulation in Paris. 
The short stories appearing in some of the Paris dailies would be 
impossible in the United States. And there are special publica- 
tions—one, for instance, bearing a military suggestion in its title— 
which would scandalize a New York public. So too in fiction. A 
freedom of topic and treatment is found which shocks the American 
reader, who superficially assumes that these books circulate among 
all classes. The same holds true of plays, of street-scenes, of 
advertisements, of conversation—in short, of the whole range of 
social influence in which the young are brought up. The result is 
that the safeguarding of the purity of mind of the young boy or 
girl must be secured by some sort of defence against society itself. 
The boy must be kept from knowing, reading, hearing certain 
things, from going here or there. The young girl must be always 
attended, taken only to selected plays or theatres, given only 
carefully chosen literature, watched here, chaperoned there, never 
left to mix freely with the world. The romance writer writes for a 
chosen class of readers, not for everybody. 

In the United States, on the contrary, such control and super- 
vision are not exercised upon the individual; they reside in the 
general regulations of society. The idea is to remove temptation, 
to make the environment wholesome, to construct a social milieu 
in which the individual, old or young, male or female, is safe from 
the intrusion of impure suggestion, 

This difference may be illustrated by many other familiar 
contrasts : the sociai policy in respect to gambling, duelling, sport, 
Sunday observance, etc. In New York State the anti-gambling 
and anti-racing laws are responsible for some of the most remark- 
able criminal prosecutions of the day. The assumption is that the 
vice of betting for money—if it be a vice—is to be socially con- 
trolled. So with the regulation of the liquor traffic, the control 
of the sale of poisons and narcotics, the pursuit of social vice, the 
prohibition of brutal sports, the imposition upon the individual of 
“blue ’’ laws. So far as this has a theory in America, it is that 
of Puritanism of personal morals, combined with collectivism in 
the theory of sanction and methods of enforcement. A complaint 
has recently appeared in the Academy, coming from an English 
student at Oxford, to the effect that the morality of the American 
Rhodes Scholars is too ‘‘Puritan’’ ; the Oxonian complains that such 
a rigid morality lacks variety and interest. So of course it does. 
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I have myself taught in a university in which smoking was for- 
bidden, and a game of golf or a ride on horseback on Sunday was 
something of a scandal. In many cultivated families, the reading 
of the secular papers on Sunday is forbidden; in my boyhood in 
a New England family the daily papers were never opened on 
Sunday. To-day it is not in New England, but in the middle 
western states, that these trivial externalities of morals are given 
such importance. There could be, however, no more effective 
civilizing agent in new-forming societies, and the Puritans of New 
England in their time proved it. 

This deference to authority is, in fact, the great fault of the 
American moral temper. We have the defects of our qualities. 
Shrewd, far-sighted, and inventive in everything else, the average 
American citizen is a gullible child in his more superficial moral 
enthusiasms. While you can’t “‘ fool all the people all the time,”’ 
you can fool many of them most of the time, and most of them 
too often; and this in spite of the fact that the fundamental moral 
questions that come to the bar of social judgment are generally 
settled right. Americans are true to their ideals, but the ideals are 
not always pointed true; and it is the political agitator and 
demagogue who know this and make use of it’ The common man 
is too often afraid of the insinuation of conspiracy with evil if he 
disapproves of the measure proposed to correct it. He shows the 
equally pernicious habit of mind of ‘‘ getting there ’’ in matters of 
social and moral good, regardless of the permanence, validity 
or constitutionality of the measures adopted for getting there. He 
forgets that there are in the world some constitutions that cannot be 
revised, some decrees that cannot be annulled, some judgments that 
cannot be recalled. Think for a moment of the meaning and 
possibilities of the tolerance extended to public men who openly 
insult the personnel of the highest courts of the country, and 
advocate the recall of judicial decisions which do not suit the 
occasional and transitory popular desire or the wish of the leaders 
by whom that desire is inflamed and mislead! Think of the 
weapon this gives to the political trickster and moral mountebank 
to work disorder and confusion while invoking the name of 
“progress !’’ One recalls with sadness the long travail through 
which constitutional liberty was born, and with it the cataclysms 
which have threatened human progress when the vision of its 
Principles has been blinded by the dust of passion or obscured 
by the mist of moral sophistry. 

Another good instance of the American resort to collective 
and political means of effecting moral reforms is seen in the 
movement for the prohibition of alcoholic beverages. For a 
generation the prohibition of the sale and use of alcohol, through 
State and national legislation, has been advocated. The national 
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Prohibition Party gets a moderate vote at each election ; and in the 
individual states the spread of prohibition legislation has been of 
late extraordinary. But a large class of reformers hold—and the 
results seem to justify their view—that this success is due to the 
withdrawal of the matter from politics and its treatment purely as 
a moral and social question. Yet it still remains true that the 
regulation is reached through legislation ; it is not left, as in other 
countries, to individual choice and self-control. 

Apart from the question as to whether the values most 
appreciated are really the same in the two countries—the values that 
represent the highest morality of the individual—these different 
methods lead to striking variations in the personal outlook upon 
life. The American submits to the larger social restriction, when 
he would rebel against the curtailment of his personal freedom. 
He gives up the lottery, as a social institution, for the general 
good; but he resents the surveillance of his private life, and 
continues to play games of chance for stakes. When in London 
or Paris he deplores the need of having a constant attendant for 
his daughter, not recognizing that it is the larger liberty of con- 
tinental custem as a whole that makes it necessary. The new 
courage and manliness and the tougher moral fibre that come 
through personal struggle and victory are less in evidence to him 
than the toll paid in virtue and character—the loss of men and 
women who go wrong—through the lack of social discipline and 
the absence of collective support. To him, in theory, laissez faire 
with natural selection, in moral things, is too costly and too 
individualistic. The social body is competent to establish tests of 
social fitness and survival without this frightful winnowing process ; 
society is competent to establish the general rules under which the 
moral life of the community shall be administered with best results 
to the individual. 

An interesting effect of the same cause is seen in the contrasted 
methods of contracting marriage in the two countries: issuing 
respectively in the mariage de convenance, and the mariage 
d’inclination. The difference is familiar. I think it is the outcome 
of the general difference of social policy spoken of. When the 
individual is so hemmed in socially that he has no means of 
choosing for himself, the parents must perforce choose for him. It 
is a result of the system that purchases freer adult relations between 
the sexes by greater restrictions upon the young. In America, on 
the contrary, the youth are thrown together with the greatest 
freedom, because the larger social restrictions and conventions are 
So compelling and exacting that such a course is safe. The young 
of both sexes have the opportunity of choosing their own mates for 
life; and they also receive a certain social discipline for doing so. 
With this personal freedom goes the young man’s greater in- 
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dependence of considerations of dowry, and his greater sense of 
responsibility for the support of his family. It is still true that, in 
the great body of American society, a young man not only remains 
ignorant of the worldly position of his prospective father-in-law— 
except so far as externals reveal it—but he would consider it 
unworthy of him to make inquiries, an opinion with which the elder 
gentleman would thoroughly agree. Any such thing as a marriage 
contract, settlement, or dowry, on one side or the other, involving 
money, is quite foreign to the practice of three-fourths of the 
population—except for the formal phrase, ‘‘ with all my worldly 
goods I thee endow,”’ of the customary religious ceremony, spoken 
by the bridegroom. A man who would reject a chosen girl because 
her fortune or competence were for any reason impaired would be 
considered a brute. It is for this reason that the international 
marriages motived by money are so widely derided in the United 
States; a man who seeks a bride to repair his fortunes is looked 
upon as an adventurer or a ‘‘joke.’’ Practically the only question of 
finance considered worthy is that of the bridegroom’s ability to 
support a wife and family. The possibilities of legacies, inherit- 
ances, or other contingent prospects—of which so much is made in 
French fiction—is quite outside the sphere of discussion. Parents 
for the most part keep the provisions of their wills secret from 
their children, both before and after their marriage. In ideal, at 
least, marriage is an affair d’inclination. 

While the strictness of social regulation in the United States is 
no doubt due to the original Puritanism of the colonists, it reacts 
to produce a more conventional and less sincere Puritanism in the 
individual. There is undoubtedly a shading of hypocrisy in 
American middle-class morality, an attitude of exaggerated con- 
formity to extreme standards. It is not a conscious insincerity or 
Pharisaism, but a primness, smugness, and over-respectability, 
that appears in very unfavourable contrast with the frankness and 
sincerity of French discussions. The distinction between the social 
requirements of morality, which are and must be utilitarian in their 
nature, and the essential rules of moral conduct, based on moral 
insight and fundamental right, is not well drawn in the United 
States. In France society may permit more than the individual 
sense of moral right approves; the social regulation lags behind 
the personal judgment. In America, on the contrary, society sets 
the standards of personal conduct so fully that the individual dare 
not entertain the wider tolerations, indulge the larger charities, oF 
condone the lesser sins, from dread of the social penalties. I say 
he dare not : it would be truer to say he cannot ; for by training and 
habit of mind he is thoroughly set in the conventional mould. 
His discussion of matters of marriage, divorce, gaming, horse- 
racing, prize-fighting, the province of art, the legitimate in 
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literature, and a host of other moral or quasi-moral questions, is 
narrow and near-sighted for the reason that the voice of Mrs. 
Grundy has been heard by him from childhood, uttering the general 
social condemnations. The social penalty comes to be out of all 
proportion to the offence. Society confuses the fault with the 
vice, and both with the crime; it classes gambling with homicide, 
defalcation, and fraudulent practice: all alike are ‘‘ crimes.’’ The 
American citizen shows no great alarm over the appalling increase 
in crimes of blood and violence in the great cities of the Union, as 
shown by recent statistics, or the fraudulent schemes of mining and 
other stock-promoters; but he lashes himself into all extremes of 
indignation in pursuing violators of the pure food and child-labour 
laws. He possibly condones the lawlessness of the lynching party, 
while condemning out-of-hand the clergyman who remarries a 
penitent divorcé. In all this, the rule of moral reason is too often 
replaced by the maxim of current convention. 

No doubt there are many factors entering into this general 
contrast. The vitality of the religious sanction in England and 
America, still interpreted through theological formulas, has much 
to do with it. In France authority has more largely yielded to 
reason ; the Church has become an esthetic instrument, a means to 
culture rather than an end in itself. In the United States, the 
great middle class is not only religious, but theological, to the core. 
The Old Testament Semitic view of the grounds for divorce, for 
example, is more influential than the utilitarian or the strictly 
ethical view. The greatest obstacle to the abolition of slavery in 
the United States in 1860—apart from vested property interests— 
was the defence of the institution on biblical grounds by the clergy 
in the Southern States. Any ‘‘ compromise with evil,’’ such as 
would be involved in a state lottery, or in the recognition of social 
vices by segregating, licensing, or even restricting them; any 
laissez faire policy which relied upon individual character to 
supplement or replace social control, is at once condemned by 
religious prejudice and theological intolerance. The subterfuges 
of concealment, and the subtleties of casuistry take the place of 
frank and responsible discussion. As I write, a prominent and 
most highly respected clergyman of Washington finds it necessary 
to protest before a Congressional Commission that when, in 
answer to questions, he expresses his conviction as ‘“‘to the proper 
way of treating social vice in the city, he is accused of compromising 
with sin.’’ In my boyhood days an “infidel ’’—a religious 
sceptic—was worse than any mere sinner; he was a moral monster. 
Unbelief was the most heinous of crimes. 

Moreover, the confusion of social standards with individual 
duties leads to a false view of collective responsibility ; for example, 
the failure to distinguish between vice and crime, as Mayor Gaynor 
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of New York has recently pointed out in discussing (before the 
Forum of New York University) the popular demands for reform in 
city administration. There is a confusion between the moral and 
the legal. In military countries similar confusions arise from the 
growth of what we may call a special ‘‘ martial morality.’’ It is 
hard to distinguish the really good where the most trifling acts are 
strengst verboten by an absolute civil or military authority.’ 
Nothing excites general rebellion like trivial restraint. The light 
of reason tends to be hopelessly obscured, when the same authority 
tells us, with the same gravity, not to kill, and not to play the piano 
after twelve o’clock; not to steal, and not to walk on such a plot of 
grass and not to laugh aloud on Sunday ! 

In France, if I read the signs aright, the pendulum begins to 
swing toward greater social regulation. No doubt, the element of 
paternalism in socialistic theory is partly responsible for this. 
But there are other motives at work, both ethical and pedagogical. 
It will not do to press the practice of Rousseau’s ‘‘ back to nature”’ 
to an individualism that becomes socially irresponsible. Likewise, 
the appeal to scientific knowledge by practical Comtism does not 
supply an adequate moral sanction to the individual. To know all 
should not be to forgive all; knowledge does not justify all, as it 
certainly does not prevent all, that is morally objectionable. The 
moral weakness of the immature is not sufficient reason for leaving 
them to their destruction. The same responsibility rests upon 
society to inform the intelligence and to fortify and confirm the 
will; the same duty to inspire our youth to the highest effort, and 
to remove obstacles to the success of that effort. The liberty 
allowed to the good man freely to spurn the wrong is dearly bought 
at the price of the fall of the weak man to whom this liberty offers a 
direful opportunity. The psychology of suggestion, physiological 
and social alike, indicates that sharp limitations must be placed 
upon the theory and practice that leaves the boy and girl, the man 
and woman, to meet the social dangers single-handed. In France 
there is a growing feeling, among writers on the subject, that 
stricter social regulation should be resorted to in cases in which the 
present laws leave room for a dangerous personal license. Of this 
a further word later on. 


IV. 

In matters involving the zxsthetic ideal the same contrast 
presents itself, though its manifestations are much more subtle. 
It may be true, as it is sometimes said, that the Anglo-Saxon 
temper is essentially prosaic; that the English, from whom 
Americans inherited their traditions of taste along with their morals, 


1. The new police regulations of Berlin, as recently reported in the press, 
forbid whistling, cane-swinging, and crossing the street-corners diagonally ! 
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really lack creative imagination and delicacy of sensibility, It may 
be that there is something in the very stock that adds to its moral 
strength a touch of rudeness, to its toughness of character a strain 
of inflexibility, to its courage a suggestion of brutality, to its 
esthetic appreciation a shading of coarseness. These may be the 
defects of the Briton’s high qualities; and this may account for the 
apparent numbness of British and American feeling in certain 
zsthetic directions—notably in plastic art and music. There is a 
relative lack of uoyancy of feeling and freedom of inspiration. 
There can be no reasonable dispute as to French pre-eminence in 
fine art; no question that this pre-eminence extends to all the 
matters of taste. One has only to pass a few months in London or 
New York, after living a time in Paris, to feel the contrast: there 
is a difference in the zsthetic quality of the entire milieu. In the 
smaller towns, the physical details of this difference stand out in 
high relief; and the same may be said of the intellectual and 
moral details when we come to consider the case more closely. 

In France the zsthetic values of things are in evidence every- 
where: in the street-decorations, the quality of the public monu- 
ments, the shop windows, the people’s costumes, the cuisine, the 
arrangement of flowers, etc. The ‘‘ neck-tie’’ on the leg of lamb 
at the butcher’s shop shows it, the “‘lie’’ of the croquette on the 
plate at the restaurant, the delicious suggestion given to the bon- 
bons by their mise en scéne! Taste: refined, pleasin>; style: 
simple, effective; manner: unobtrusive, telling; beauty, in the 
trivial as in the important. The chef has his inspirations as the 
musician has; the creations of the modiste are as serious as those 
of the sculptor; the furniture-maker is as reverent toward historic 
specimens as the architect toward historic buildings. Everybody 
is expected to be an artist, even in the most commonplace details 
of his trade. 

This the American feels, in the negative sense, when he returns 
to the United States or goes to England, perhaps more strongly in 
London than in New York. Compare the shop-windows of the 
Strand with those of streets of the same or lesser importance in 
Paris—the Boulevard Haussmann, or the Rue St, Honoré, or even 
a commoner street, such as the Avenue Wagram or the Boulevard 
St. Michel; or compare Seventh Avenue, New York, with a street 
of shops anywhere in Paris. The shop-window is intended to 
please, to attract; it is a barometer of taste in decoration, of skill in 
arrangement. The French window displays a selected group of 
articles arranged with a view to a harmonious ensemble. Its rule 
is simplicity ; its guide, the intuition of zsthetic values in colour 
and form; its result, a pleased and in its way chastened emotion. 
It is a lesson to the passer-by in refinement. In the window on 
the Strand, on the other hand, or on Seventh Avenue, there is a 
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mass of articles; one sees the incoherent surface of a pile of things 
—things lying and things suspended en masse. One is reminded 
of the untrained waiter who seeks to please by bringing two forks 
instead of one. Quantity, utility, economy of space, reckless show! 
The idea seems to be to increase the chances of selling something 
by increasing the number of things disposed for sale. It does not 
seem to occur to the shopkeeper that useful articles may make a 
stronger appeal if they be made beautiful also. But the real 
difficulty is not that he does not try; he does try, and this is the 
best he can do! And the passer-by does not shudder; he admires! 
So it is in dress. France leads in the world’s modes for the 
excellent reason that the French modes, even when extravagant, do 
not offend our taste. In other lesser things—colour arrangement, 
personal courtesies of intercourse, etc.—as well as the higher things 
of mind and art, the same is true. 

In view of this, the question arises, in connection with the topic 
of ideals, whether the difference is really due to race, endowment, 
stock; or whether differences of culture, tradition, ideals of life, 
may not explain it in whole or part. It is, of course, impossible 
to discuss such a question here; it is too large. But I wish to point 
out that the difference of moral tradition and regulation between 
France and the United States, as pointed out above, reacting as it 
does upon life in general, may explain much of the contrast in 
zsthetic matters, or at least dispose of certain of the cases most 
in evidence. 

The difference between the French idea of self-control and the 
American idea of social regulation, that between the culture based 
on free individualism and that based on collective restraint, in the 
affairs of personal conduct—this difference is of the first importance 
in matters of art production and appreciation. It is easy to see how 
this comes about. Art, of all things, demands freedom: the 
removal of external restraint and constraint, the self-regulation of 
its processes, and the selection of its topics by its own inner rules 
of choice. Art is autonomous, through and through. Whatever 
we may concede as to the moralizing réle of art, its social function, 
its larger utility, still in the end we must say that even in these 
things it is self-regulating. It is good and useful and true because 
it fulfils its peculiar end of being beautiful. As soon as any con- 
sideration, of any sort whatever, extraneous to the art impulse 
itself, is allowed to direct its course or prescribe its province, the 
envelope of art is pierced, the beautiful bubble collapses; its 
integrity as art is lost. Then we get the mere exposition, the dull 
prose, the sermon, the tract. These may be true, moral, and valuable; 
but they have not the sort of value attaching to the zsthetic ideal. 
The artist depicts what is good and true, in an imaginative con- 
struction, semblant of the real, as-if real; but he cannot set out 
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purposely to teach the true or to enforce the good. He depicts 
what he chooses to depict. 

How foreign to this zxsthetic impulse, this pursuit of the 
zsthetic ideal, is the habit of mind that bows constantly to external 
standards and appeals to external authority! The Puritan cannot 
understand art, much less produce it; the judgment of moral 
convention usurps the place of personal insight and free imagina- 
tion. He is unaccustomed to freedom of choice, and would not 
know what to do with it. In English, ‘* free-thought ’’ is a phrase 
denoting a dangerous and reprehensible licence. Yet without 
freedom of thought how could there be the greater freedom of 
the artistic imagination? In the result we find the well-known 
Anglo-Saxon attitude of intolerance in matters of art: the various 
forms of public censorship, the impertinent claim to tell the artist 
what he may and may not do, in the same spirit in which the 
regulations of street-traffic and of the sale of alcohol are enforced. 
If the artist yields to this claim, he forfeits at once his birthright ; 
he is false to his xsthetic trust, because he misconceives his own 
mission, or voluntarily betrays it. His art may limit itself in this 
way or that, but it cannot allow any other agency to prescribe its 
limitations. 

You may say perhaps that the true artist, American no less than 
French, is not influenced by these social restrictions; but is this 
true? What artist, commissioned to do public work, is able to 
forget that the work of a fellow-sculptor, let us say, has been 
rejected because in the composition there was not sufficient drapery 
to satisfy a bourgeois town-council ?—or that on leaving the Salon, 
his picture will have no chance of sale in his native land, where so 
many patrons of art will judge it by its superficial moral sugges- 
tion? Before there can be a free and productive art, there must be 
a general education in the zsthetic point of view; in the sort of 
moral detachment that the zsthetic judgment requires. And this 
means a wide tolerance and a personal autonomy—a general freeing 
of the mind, 

If the French pre-eminence in art is due to the national theory 
and practice of individualism of thought and autonomy of conduct, 
then the importance attributed to differences of race and stock 
would seem to be greatly reduced. The rigidity of manner found 
in primitive art, along with paucity of imagination, stiffness of 
portrayal, and superficiality of conception, is attributed to its 
crudity, its lack of development. The zsthetic impulse, we say, 
has not been released from the trammels of slavish imitation, from 
servitude to convention, from crass utility; its inspiration is not 
free or conscious of its scope. Likewise, we may say much the 
same of civilized cultures and countries where conditions prevail 
similar in kind though lesser in degree; where ideals are largely 
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practical and utilitarian, or ‘‘ positive’’ and scientific. The 
zsthetic taste is not fully matured ; the artistic impulse is not freely 
released. 

In the United States, there has been a certain conscious scruple 
against enjoying or allowing art. It was considered soft, 
effeminate, unworthy of men. The poet was a trifler, if not ‘‘loose 
in his head”’; the writer of novels a silly fellow who had no serious 
occupation ; the actor an actual menace to the good order of society. 
Not long ago a family was ashamed of the charge that one of its 
sons was an artist, and hastened to explain that he was a house- 
painter and not a painter of pictures. These things show that the 
obstruction to the exercise of artistic talent is social, moral ; it does 
not indicate lack of artistic talent. It may be that artistic geniuses 
have been born in America as elsewhere. They may have been 
stifled at birth by the close commercial and social atmosphere. 
With freer conditions, they are now appearing. In_ recent 
years, indeed, a remarkable change has come over—or is 
coming over—the American horizon in matters artistic. It is 
due in great part to French influence, example, and instruction. 
Societies, civic committees, school boards, are yielding to the 
injunctions of the artists, and concerning themselves with plans 
designed to educate the public taste. In the matter of the beautify- 
ing of cities, the recent schemes of improvement have immensely 
bettered the sordid and unsightly conditions by which many of the 
American cities were formerly disgraced. 


V. 


With this zsthetic awakening has come also a broadening of 
the moral horizon in the direction of a greater reasonableness and a 
lessened prudishness. The right of individual judgment is being 
more widely recognized in matters formerly ruled by social 
convention. The individual is coming more and more to disregard 
the criticism of a narrow social prejudice, and to face with courage 
the sort of social ostracism that comes from moral hypocrisy and 
intolerance. This has followed a remarkable growth in religious 
toleration. The Roman Catholic and the Unitarian sit together in 


_ counsel on sectarian matters; and the Presbyterian and Methodist 


join with the Hebrew in administering charities and forwarding 
plans of philanthropy and public good. There are movements 
on foot to secure to the Jew and the secularist the right of spending 
the seventh day of the week as their consciences may dictate. Just 
now active opposition has developed to the proposed bill urged by 
the Sabbath Alliance for the extension to the district of Columbia 
of the drastic Sunday labour laws which are in operation in all the 
States (according to the statement of the Alliance) with the excep 
tion of California. A ‘rider’? to the last National Post-office 
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Appropriation Bill, which very much restricted the national postal 
delivery service on Sunday, is under fire. Such conflicts show the 
growing opposition between the points of view of private judgment 
and social regulation, 

Facts like these, of which many more might be cited, are 
symptomatic of the growth of a general spirit of tolerance, in the 
United States. It appears in the loyal public support of the 
secularized school system, in the abandonment of religious 
shibboleths in electoral contests, in the freedom with which public 
men act as patrons of all sorts of reforms, in complete equality as 
respects race, creed, etc. It indicates that a profound change is 
coming over the American point of view—a modification of its ideal 
in the direction of clearer and broader individual vision, greater 
moral autonomy, the gradual emancipation of conscience from the 
bonds of social regulation, 

There are signs, I think—speaking, however, with the caution 
proper to a foreign observer—of a modification of the French point 
of view in the opposite sense. Certain defects of its qualities have 
appeared in the practical working of the French no less than in 
that of the American ideal. The right of personal judgment may 
always be invoked, of course, to justify licence and lawlessness in 
practice. The results of science may be prostrated to the purposes 
of hedonism and anarchy. The zsthetic may bloom in an 
atmosphere of decadent sentimentality, or be itself allied with 
debasing sensuality. In such ways the spirit of individualism, to 
which the noblest products of human culture are due, shows itself 
to contain also the germs of social decay. Such consequences 
appear only desultorily in France, but they are the symptoms of 
danger. 

As to the growth of modes of hedonistic practice in France 
and elsewhere, the diminishing birth-rate seems to show it. It is 
largely due, in my opinion, to prudence and selfishness, aided by 
the diffusion of information. It is sufficiently striking everywhere, 
but it is most striking in France. Apart from the question as to 
whether a lessened human population, taken just as we find it, 
would be altogether an evil—I see no reason that it should be 
considered so—the phenomenon clearly shows the decay of certain 
human motives which have until now been sufficiently strong. 
There is a decay of the sanctions of a social and collective character : 
the sanctions of pride in family and name, of patriotism civic and 
national, of the group-spirit in general. And with this, there is a 
loss of spontaneity in conduct, due to the inroad of prudential 
considerations. 

The way to counteract this egoism is plain: it demands nothing 
less than a re-education ; the re-introduction of motives of solidarity. 
There must be a new collectivism, a new and deliberate eugenic 
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purpose. It must be developed within a tempered and enlightened 
individualism ; within the ideal of life proper to France. The task 
of modern collectivism and nationalism, in view of this situation, is 
not to struggle directly against the prudence of the individual: 
that would be useless. But it is to develop within the scope of this 
prudence, within its farsightedness and regard for consequences, 
the interests of solidarity. For the social solidarity of the future, 
the blind impulses of nature and the naive ignorances of the natural 
man are entirely insufficient. The social results that once came by 
nature, in an undeveloped society, must be purchased, in the new 
social order, by conscious reason acting on considerations of social 
welfare. Impulse must be succeeded by the larger love of the good 
and of man that comes through full knowledge and deliberate 
intention. The demand for a revision of the law forbidding the 
recherche de la paternité may be looked upon, perhaps, as a sign 
of a national return in France to a stricter social regulation, in cases 
in which the individual shirks his high responsibilities. 


VI. 


Coming finally to the question of the theoretical ideal, we may 
approach it through the practical distinctions of which I have now 
spoken. The American theory of individual rights has been 
developed upon a back-ground of practical collectivism, puritanical 
in its moral code. It is to-day altering itself rapidly in the direction 
of a freer individualism, in which the restrictions upon personal 
conduct are being dissolved in a larger tolerance. This is due, | 
believe, to a profounder insight into the true nature of moral 
obligation. 

On the other hand, the French, also proceeding out from the 
rights of man, developed a laissez faire policy of the social life 
which has in some ways brought to light the limits that must be set 
to personal freedom; for it has exposed itself to the dangers of 
licence. It is accordingly modifying itself in turn in the direction 
of a more general social control, a new and reasoned collectivism. 
In the result, the two types of culture, the two ideals, are approach- 
ing a common term, and will have more and more in common as 
time goes on. There will always be, however, as there should be, 
the difference indicated. I venture to suggest a contrast of 
phrases to sum up the French and American attitudes towards life: 
‘‘ Freedom guided by insight’? is the French motto; ‘‘ Liberty 
armed with law”? is the American. 

In the United States the salient points of view, and the strongest 
motives, are economic and moral; their strength brings them often 
into conflict with each other. In France these motives and ideals 
are also strong; but they do not give rise to the same oppositions 
and interferences inter se. In France, practical motives lose 
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something of the exclusiveness and strenuousness they show in 
America. One is led to surmise that the fuller development of the 
zsthetic point of view—the prevalence of beauty and the habitual 
pursuit of art—serves as a solvent in the practical sphere. Art 
certainly reduces the asperities of a rigid Puritanism; the freedom 
it requires suggests a more discriminating judgment and a wider 
tolerance. Art also in some measure blunts the economic motive, 
by diminishing the relative worth of material things; wealth 
and luxury as such are subordinated to the mental gains of 
inspiration and imagination. The economic ceases to be the end; 
it becomes the means. And the true relation of values to one 
another is realized when it is found that the highest zsthetic effects 
are often the simplest and least expensive. Art becomes, in short, 
the revealer of the spiritual values. 

The French ideal is, in the first instance, an intellectual vision. 
It cherishes the clearness and distinctness which the great French 
philosopher, Descartes, made the criteria of sure knowledge. It 
seeks to analyze, justify, and prove itself to the intelligence, even 
in the practical affairs of life and the moral interests of conduct. 
Rational insight, the Socratic wisdom, is the key to duty. In 
discussing Descartes, in his admirable new volume of Historical 
Studies, the eminent Academician, Emile Boutroux—whom I am 
proud to call my friend—describes the French as follows :— 


“In the moral order of things, we love reason with an ardent enthus- 
iastic love, that has at times gone astray or formed a striking contrast 
with the very object of that love; but through all our fluctuations, the 
goal of our endeavours is clearly a harmonious blending of individual 
freedom and rational law, in which neither would be sacrificed. And 
whilst seeking, in a practical spirit, for what suits our own nation, it is 
impossible for us to separate in thought the happiness of others from our 
own, or to desire good in any other than the universal form which reason 
ordains.”’ 


To this authoritative statement we may fully subscribe. But We 
may go perhaps a step further, and say that in the French ideal, 
this union of reason and the good, of freedom and law, transforms 
itself into a vision of beauty. In its mathematical formulation of 
truth, in its marvellous clarity and detachment ! of literary expres- 
sion, and in its devotion to art as the highest nium of its aspira- 
tions, the French genius lays bare its final intuition—the love of 
harmony, unity, completeness. In the French, as in no other 
national genius, there is this comprehensive union, in art, of the 


1. This detachment, coupled with vivacity and esprit, gives an impression 
of “lightness ” to the foreigner whose literary touch is heavier. The 
English writer commonly takes his subject too seriously ; while the German 
Sometimes takes himself too seriously ! 
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partial ideals of the mind, this “‘ pan-calistic’’ pre-occupation. It 
remains for some French philosophical thinker to give to the 
philosophy called ‘‘ pan-calism ’’—all for beauty and beauty in 
all—its classical literary form. Such a thinker would follow after 
Descartes in revealing to the world one of the hidden motives of 
French national life. 

The American ideal, on the contrary, is not that of an 
intellectual vision, but that of a practical life. It certainly is not, 
as it is sometimes described as being, the ideal of a material order— 
big, costly, unspiritual. It is moral, not material; its desire is to 
realize the right—liberty, equality, fraternity—in a moral and social 
order. The good, as with Kant, is the good will. As we have 
seen, the manifestations of this ideal are those fit in the circum- 
stances ; it has been shaped in the exigencies of peculiarly American 
conditions. Law, moral and civil, is the instrument with which 
the American has overcome many of the historical obstacles— 
physical, moral, political—to organized human progress, and has 
held up to the world the luminous torch of stable and progressive 
democracy. The theoretical has come late in American life; the 
justification appearing only after the achievement, the knowledge 
after the mighty effort. The vision is the reward, not the motive. 
It is with a single eye to the good that the American genius has 
found the path to its goal—the goal at which, however, it discovers 
also the true and the beautiful. 

There can be no doubt that the philosophy of pragmatism, as 
formulated by William James—to whose greatness as thinker and as 
man I gladly pay tribute—is peculiarly suited to express the 
American national genius. It is a philosophy of achievement, 
action, results, success, moral purpose. Like the American citizen, 
it lacks poise, judicial temper and patience. It constitutes 4 
precious document in the annals of a tempestuous national life. 
James’s doctrine, like Descartes’, brings to view, in reasoned terms, 
a fundamental phase of his people’s character and ideal—the rest- 
lessness, urgency, vigorous self-assertion of the New World. It 
shows that the worldly wisdom of Poor Richard’s Almanack is not 
merely the utterance of convenience and prudence, but is capable of 
a profounder justification ; that it is founded in the claim, made with 
high spiritual intent and moral action, to dominate in the world 
of men and things. 

To say, however, that pragmatism is a final and complete ex- 
Pression of the American ideal would be to say that that ideal is 
more one-sided than it is, and also that it is itself fixed and 
unprogressive. American philosophy must acquire the poise and 
Serenity of highly-balanced reflective thought; just as American 
life is acquiring in practice the habits of a confirmed social and 
Political tradition. Other types of thought are as ably pursued as 
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the pragmatic in the United States; and the results are by 
common consent no less distinguished than scholarly. 

The American and French ideals might be compared, as a whole 
and at their best, as they show themselves in the discussion of 
such a topic as international peace. Our two countries are at one 
in wishing to secure and maintain peace by every honourable 
means—diplomacy, treaty, arbitration. The reasons that would be 
given for this common wish for peace—for the establishment of 
what, in another address, I have called ‘‘ a glorious All-Atlantic 
League,’’ made up of the three nations that were parties to President 
Taft’s international arbitration treaties—these reasons might well 
differ. The American would give as his reason that ‘‘ war is 
wrong: unjust, inhuman, immoral.’’ He might also add that it 
was ineffective, wasteful, and costly; but ‘‘ it is wrong ’’ would be 
his final reason. The Frenchman, on the other hand, as | think of 
him, would agree that war is wrong; but that would not be his final 
or principal reason for wishing peace. He would say also, “ it is 
irrational and stupid, and, moreover, it is hideous!’’ The 
hideousness of war would be to him perhaps the most convincing 
reason for its condemnation. 

VII. 

The lesson of all this is not difficult to draw. It is a lesson 
that justifies the purposes and efforts of such agencies as the Comité 
France-Amérique. Here are two great civilizations, representing 
contrasting elements of what we must consider the full human 
ideal. The one, the United States, embraces more tenaciously the 
practical and pedagogical instruments of progress; the other, 
France, realizes more fully its intellectual and zsthetic fruits. In 
the past, the one has in some measure exaggerated and over- 
estimated the means; the other has in some measure forgotten the 
means in the joyful vision of the ends. Each should draw more 
fully on the other. 

There are two important ways in which national ideals may 
communicate their virtue to each other and so purify together the 
sources of their life. One is physical: the actual union of stocks, 
by immigration, inter-marriage, physical heredity. This is the 
method now being discussed in the theory of national eugenics. It 
is illustrated on a large scale in the ‘‘ melting-pot ’’ of American 
social life. The other is the moral way; through information, 
travel, intercourse, international tolerance, and sympathetic study. 
In matters of the mind, in matters which pertain to the higher 
things of life, the latter method is available. Nations, like 
individuals, may open their doors and their hearts to each other; 
each may thus learn the lessons the other is fitted to teach. Thus 
they may achieve together the spiritual values which lie hidden 
in our common human heritage. 
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I have said that the French, like the Americans, are house- 
cleaning just now. Indeed, the signs multiply of a new departure 
in France, a departure amounting to a renascence of the spiritual 
life. It shows itself in a new sobriety and firmness in foreign 
policy, a new demand for personal temperance and restraint, a new 
enthusiasm for moral achievement. In this the true élan of the 
French character is again revealed. A new stage of the French 
ideal is in process of formation. It reveals a spiritual view of life, 
a stricter solidarity in morals, and an impulse in art which finds its 
highest motive in zsthetic forms fitted to inspire and elevate the 
soul. Americans join with all the world in acclaiming this renewal 
of the national life of France in a moral purpose so resolute, 
so informed with knowledge, so sure of itself. Vive la nouvelle 
France! 

J. Marx Batpwiy. 
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SATI: A VINDICATION OF THE HINDU 
WOMAN.* 


THIS paper is divided into three parts: the first expounds the 
Hindu ideals for woman; the second suggests that these ideals 
are by no means exclusively Indian, or even Asiatic, but have been 
those of all old religious, zsthetic and heroic cultures, before the 
coming of Industrialism; and the last contrasts these views with 
those of industrial feminism. 


I, 


In the Mahabharata there is reported a most interesting 
conversation between Shiva and Uma. The Great God asks 
Shakti to describe the duties of women, addressing her, in so 
doing, in terms which acknowledge her perfect attainment of the 
highest wisdom possible to man or god—terms which it would be 
hard to parallel anywhere in western literature. He says: 


“Thou that dost know the Self and the not-Self, expert in every 
work : endowed with self-restraint and perfect same-sightedness towards 
every creature : free from the sense of I and my—thy power and energy 
are equal to my own, and thou hast practised the most severe discipline. 
O Daughter of Himalaya, of fairest eyebrows, and whose hair ends in 
the fairest curls, expound to me the duties of women in full.” 


Then She, who is queen of heaven, and yet so sweetly human, 
answers : 


“The duties of woman are created in the rites of wedding, when in 
presence of the nuptial fire she becomes the associate of her Lord, for the 
performance of all righteous deeds. She should be beautiful and gentle, 
considering her husband as her god and serving him as such in fortune 
and misfortune, health and sickness, obedient even if commanded to 
unrighteous deeds or acts that may lead to her own destruction. She 
should rise early, serving the gods, always keeping her house clean, 
tending the domestic sacred fire, eating only after the needs of gods and 
guests and servants have been satisfied, devoted to her father and mother 
and the father and mother of her husband. Devotion to her Lord is 
woman’s honour, it is her eternal heaven; and O Maheshvara,” 


she adds, with a most touching human cry, 
“TI desire not paradise itself if thou art not satisfied with me! ” 


* A paper read before the Sociological Society, November 12, 1912. 
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‘** She is a true wife who gladdens her husband,’ says Raja 
Shekhara in the Karpura Manjari. The extract following is from 
the Laws of Manu: . 


“* Though destitute of virtue, or seeking pleasure elsewhere, or devoid 
of good qualities, a husband must be constantly worshipped as a god by 
a faithful wife . . . If a wife obeys her husband, she will for that reason 
alone be exalted in heaven.” 

‘* The production of children, the nurture of those born, and the daily 
life of men, of these matters woman is visibly the cause.” 

‘* She who controlling her thoughts, speech and acts, violates not her 
duty to her Lord, dwells with him after death in heaven, and in this 
world is called by the virtuous a faithful wife.” 


Similar texts from a variety of Indian sources could be indefinitely 
multiplied. 


From the duties of woman we naturally pass to the question of 
status. Let us at once acknowledge, with all competent observers, 
that the power of women over men is far greater in India than in 
any industrial state in the West. We shall find, however, that 
this power and influence are exercised, not as in Europe by young 
women, or even by young wives, but by mothers and grandmothers 
and also by widows. ‘‘A Master,’’ says Manu, ‘‘exceedeth ten tutors 
in claim to honour; the father exceedeth a hundred masters ; but the 
mother exceedeth a thousand fathers in the right to reverence, and 
in the function of teacher.’’ So Rama said, ‘‘A mother should be 
as much regarded by a son as is a father,’’ and accepted Kaikeyi’s 
decree of banishment. I cannot emphasize too strongly the 
fact of this influence of mothers in India, not merely over children 
and in household matters, but over grown-up men to whom their 
word is law. One might almost say that the Native States are 
ruled by the queen-mothers from behind the purdah. 

I can hardly find a more striking illustration of these principles 
in Indian literature than the story of Queen Madalasa and her son 
Vikranta. The Purana says (Markandeya, ch, xxv) that as her 
son grew up day by day she instructed him from his birth, and 
“* taught him knowledge of the Self by means of ministering 
him in sickness, and as he duly acquired strength and the heart of 
his father he attained to self-knowledge by his mother’s words.” 
I think many Indian men have thus attained to wisdom through 
their mother’s words; only it must be remembered that this was 
in the days before wisdom was identified with literacy. The social 
power of the Indian woman is already reduced, wherever industrial 
modes of thought have penetrated. What power remains, tends 
to pass away from the mother and the widow to more conspicuous 
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and self-assertive types. Another fifty years of education in India, 
and the Indian mother will have no more hold over her grown-up 
sons than the European mother has now; she will have descended 
to general culture, indeed even to newspaper reading and 
politics, 

It is a frequent complaint of militant suffragists that men claim 
to lead a human life independent of women, while laying down 
the law that a woman’s life is incomplete without man. Thisis 
certainly a one-sided position. ‘The Hindus, however, consider a 
man’s life just as incomplete without a wife as vice versa. 
Marriage and parenthood is a religious duty as much for men as 
for women (citizens, bien entendu, not the few of either sex who 
shake off the dust of the world from their feet). According to 
Manu, ‘‘ To be mothers were women created, and to be fathers 
men; religious rites, therefore, are ordained in the Veda to be 
performed by the husband together with the wife.’’! This was 
written perhaps about 200 A.p. and embodies older traditions. 
Jahangir, some 1590 years later, observed of the Hindu woman, 
that she was regarded as ‘‘half of a man, his companion in 
religious ceremonies,’’ 

Miss Cicely Hamilton, in ‘‘The Great State’’ (in which, by 
the way, I pray I may never live), remarks: ‘‘ What the State has 
the right to demand of her will be that she, like her father, her 
husband, her brother, shall conduct herself decently and in 
accordance with its laws. What it has not the right to demand 
of her—either directly or indirectly, by bribe or by indirect 
pressure—is that she, in return for its protection, shall consider 
herself under any obligatian to produce its future citizens.’’ That 
is the keynote of modern feminism, to escape obligations, Hindus, 
however, hold that both men and women alike are under obligation 
to produce future citizens; it is a debt to the ancestors. 

It is often objected that Indian girls may be married to a 
husband they have never seen, and conversely. This seems 
heartrending to an age which associates romance with courtship 
and not with marriage. In India, however, there is no sentiment- 
ality, though there is much deep feeling, about marriage. Indian 
stories begin with marriage, where industrial stories end. 

The Indian theory of marriage is one of religious duty, and 
has very little to do with accomplishments or passion; perhaps 
that is why Indian marriages are so happy. We Hindus are not 
individualists; for two or three thousand years we have been 


1. See also ch. xxi of the Markandeya Purana, and innumerable other 
references. 
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trained by the worship of epic heroes and heroines to approximate 
to an ideal type, and therefore there are not amongst us those 
profound variations of spiritual culture which exist in modern 
Europe. Of course, there is far more individuality of another sort 
in India than in Europe, because we have not yet experienced a 
generation of universal compulsory education; but that is another 
matter. I must also admit that differences of spiritual culture are 
now developing amongst us, and it will be a very long time before 
we are again united in what has been so well called a single 
spiritual feudalism; but I speak here only of non-industrial India. 
There, grew up men and women true to spiritual and even to social 
and physical type, and it is for this reason, again, that arranged 
marriages in India used to be so much happier than self-chosen 
marriages in Europe. Still another reason is that marriages take 
place in India at an earlier age, when individual character is more 
adaptable: unfortunately, however, they have now come to be as 
much too early in India as too late in Europe. 

That a woman should merge her individuality in that of her 
husband’s appears intolerable to industrial minds. The industrial 
mind, indeed, possesses no language for the expression of a stand- 
point quite incomprehensible; it can only speak of ‘‘the deep-seated 
desire of the average man to despise the partner of his joys and 
sorrows’’ (Cicely Hamilton, loc, cit.). 

There are other modes of thought in Asia; such modes as made 
possible the death of General Nogi and his wife, the renunciation 
of a thousand saints, the immolation of a thousand widows,—modes 
that have disappeared from Europe since self-assertion was adopted 
as the basic principle of life. The expression of individuality is 
not a matter to which the Orientals attach any importance. Are 
they not always seeking to distinguish the self from its temporary 
forms and to escape from this all-too-insistent I and My? _ I spoke 
just now of the wisdom taught by Madalasa to her son. What was 
that wisdom? One day, when her baby lay on her lap crying, 
she said: 


“My child, thou art pure and nameless; that thou hast been given 
a name is but a fantasy. This thy body, built of the five elements, is 
not in sooth thine, nor dost thou belong to it. Wherefore dost thou 
weep ? or maybe it is that thou dost not weep; it is a sound self-born that 
comes out through the king’s son . . . . On earth is the vehicle, in the 
vehicle the body, but in the body another self. The sense of ‘ This is 
mine ’ does not exist therewith, as it exists in the body. Ah, shame on 
this delusion.” 


It should not be forgotten that not only are these profound words 
placed in the mouth of a mother, but that the Puranas are popular 
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works, especia familiar to all the illiterate and unlearned. All 
Indian religious literature is filled with this polemic against the 
confusion of personality with Being. But let us refer only to one 
expression of the same thought in life. There is not known the 
name of a single one of India’s great painters or sculptors; and 
it was a constant practice of authors to suppress their own names 
and ascribe their work to some one better known, usually to an 
almost mythical poet, in order to secure the better circulation of 
their ideas. From first to last, there is not in Sanskrit literature a 
single autobiography. This anonymity, I think, is one of the 
proudest distinctions of our race. Perhaps now, if we realise how 
indifferent Indian men have been to the perpetuation of their own 
names, how constantly they desired identification with a greater Self, 
an identification which they called freedom—freedom, that is, from 
this very sense of individuality we are considering ; then it will not 
appear so strange that Indian women also desire, and still desire, 
to remain unseen and nameless. It is ever the way of those who 
are conscious of a sufficient inner life, to be indifferent to outward 
expression of their own or any other changing personality. That 
it is a fact that Indian women conceive the love of man in this 
profound sense, is sufficiently proved by the universal acceptance 
in India of woman’s love for man, as the one sufficient and natural 
symbol of the surrender of the soul to God, of the overlooking of 
all difference, of the merging of the finite in the infinite. 

It is a most important phase of Hindu culture, that no difference 
of spiritual dignity was made, as between woman and man. The 
claim of the Buddhist nun: ‘‘ How should the woman’s nature 
hinder us?’"! has never been systematically denied in India. It 
would have been contrary to the spirit of Indian culture to deny 
to individual women the opportunity of saintship or learning in 
the sense of closing to them the schools of divinity or science, as 
was attempted in the West. But marriage and parenthood being 
the normal duty of men and women alike, it could only have been 
in exceptional cases that the latter specialised in divinity (like 
Auvvai, or the Buddhist nuns), in science (like Lilavati) or in war 
(like Chand Bibi, or the Rani of Jhansi), Those set free to 
cultivate expert knowledge of science or to practise with undivided 
allegiance either religion or any art, could only be the sannyasini, 
the widow, and the courtesan. A majority of women have always, 
and naturally, preferred marriage and motherhood to either of 
these conditions; but those who desired to give up their world, 
and become sannyasinis, those from whom a husband’s death took 


1. C. F. Rhys Davids, ‘‘ Psalms of the Early Buddhists,” 1909, p. 45. 
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away the central motif in their life, and those trained from child- 
hood as expert artists, have always maintained a great and 
honourable tradition in the various branches of cultured activity, 
as philosophy, social service, music. 

What it is important to observe is that Indian society has 
always regarded these specialisations as more or less incompatible 
with wifehood. Modern experience entirely justifies this intuition, 
for not only is it becoming daily more evident that to do any one 
thing perfectly requires the devotion of a whole life, a complete 
concentration of attention, but we find in actual fact that some 
75 per cent. of Western graduate women do not marry; and 
certainly, industrial conditions on the one hand and devotion to 
social pleasures (or duties) on the other, more and more unfit a 
majority of women for efficient motherhood. 

We have already spoken of mythology ; and I think the position 
of woman in Indian mythology must have struck you as very 
remarkable. It is only in the earliest Greek thought that we find 
any such ideal of high companionship. Semitic preoccupations 
now make it almost impossible for Western minds to conceive an 
Overlord equally male and female ; yet this is the Hindu conception 
of God. ‘‘ Know everything which is male to be Shiva,’’ says 
the Mahabharata, ‘‘and all that is female to be Uma: for this whole 
world, both active and inert, is pervaded by these persons twain.” 
There are many dual images of the sculptor and the poet in which 
this divine duality is very fully expressed; and even in other idols, 
the woman-half is usually implied in the woman's earring which 
the god wears in his left ear. More often still the two are 
separately represented as Shiva and Shakti; and perhaps half the 
Hindus are Shaktas, and naturally speak of God as She. The 
deep theory of shakti (energy) is enduring evidence of the spiritual 
status of the Hindu woman. She is at once half of God and 
mother of all gods and men; without her power, not even Shiva 
can perform his dance. At times, indeed, she seems in her activity 
to leave only a quite secondary réle for Shiva himself. She is the 
most militant of all feminists and it is ever she who fights the 
demons, while the male gods stand aside and watch the battle. 
Often, too, it is she who as Kali dances the dance of destruction 
at the close of an zon. But she is also an ideal Hindu wife, and 
the first Sati, and shy beyond words; she is Shiva’s humblest 
servant, desiring no good in heaven or earth beyond his welfare. 
She is in truth an image of Indian woman. 

These mythological images are chosen deliberately as the truest 
reflection of the inner life of the Hindu woman. For the whole 
inner life, with which no anthropologists, and nowadays, it is © 
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be feared, too few reformers, are concerned, is the essential subject 
matter of the poets, with whom the imager is also to be reckoned. 
In India, we pray to Shiva as ‘*‘ Thou that dost take the forms 
imagined by thy worshippers’’: and in view of such a lecture as 
Professor Geddes delivered here a month ago, I need not labour 
the point that the heroic figures of mythology reflect the conditions 
of human society. It is from this point of view that I show you 
upon the screen illustrations of Hindu mythology, so far as it uses 
woman-forms as the symbols of its thought. With these are 
included other pictures nominally secular, but in which race types 
of thought are clearly reflected--for all art which is not realistic, is 
by the same token mythological. 

Let us now return to the Indian Sati, and try to understand 
her better. The root meaning of the word is essential being, 
and we have so far taken it only in a wide sense. But she who 
dies for a husband is also called Sati in a more special sense. It 
is in this special sense only that the word is well known to 
European readers. It is this last proof of the perfect unity of 
body and soul, this devotion beyond the grave, which western 
critics have chosen as our reproach. They were right in attaching 
so much importance to it; we only differ from them in thinking of 
our Satis with unchangeable respect and love, rather than pity. 

The suggestion is sometimes made, that if it be right to die 
for love at all, why should not men also die? Those who believe 
that an institution like Sati could anywhere have been imposed by 
men upon women, against their nature, may well believe that men 
at the same time laid down for themselves a different and more 
agreeable law. There are some who have gone further, and found 
a reason for the custom imposed by men on women, in the belief 
of the former that the latter might, for various reasons, desire 
their death, and would compass that end were they not deterred 
by fear of their own. We need not consider either of these, since 
it passes the wit of man to answer a fool according to his folly. 
But we may inquire why it is, that what in a woman excites our 
enthusiasm and wonder, in a man is usually felt to be cowardice. 
The deep reasons for this lie beyond the realm of individual 
advantages. The human spirit, pursuing its ends deliberately and 
wisely, demands of men and of women two different devotions. 
It asks of women devotion to men; of men, devotion to ideas. 
In each devotion lies an equal glory and an equal joy. There is 
no difference in degree of devotion between that Sati who won the 
consent of an English Governor to her fiery death, by calmly 
holding a finger in the flame of a candle till it shrivelled to a cinder, 
and that English martyr who in like wise proved his readiness for 
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the stake. From an Industrial standpoint, both devotions are 
equally useless. 

Now that more than eighty years have elapsed since Sati was 
legally suppressed in India, as the result of an agitation led by 
Raja Ram Mohun Roy, it should not be difficult to review its 
history and significance more dispassionately than was possible 
while it still continued. As the basis of such an inquiry we may 
take the very interesting Persian poem which was written by 
Muhammad Riza Nau’i at the Mughal court about 1610 A.D., upon 
a Hindu girl whose betrothed was killed on the very day of their 
marriage. She refused to be comforted, and wished to burn 
herself on his pyre. Akbar was informed of this event, and calling 
the girl before him, offered her wealth and protection, She refused 
these indignantly, and would neither speak nor hear of anything 
but Fire. Akbar was forced, though reluctantly, to give his 
consent to the sacrifice, but sent with her his son Prince Daniyal, 
who continued to dissuade her. Even from amidst the flames, she 
replied to his remonstrances, ‘Do not annoy, do not annoy, do 
not annoy. ‘Ah,’ exclaims the poet: 


“Let those whose hearts are ablaze with the Fire of Love lear 
courage from this pure may! 
Teach me, O God, the Way of Love, and enflame my heart with this 
maiden’s Fire.” 


Thus he prays for himself: and for her: 


“Do Thou, O God, exalt the head of that rare hidden virgin, whose 
purity exceeded that of the Houris, 
Do Thou endear her to the first-kissing of her King, and graciously 
accept her sacrifice.’ 


Thus, like every mystic, he identifies sacred love and profane, 
knowing that both are alike a recognition of Unity. It is, indeed, 
very noteworthy that this Musulman poet, for whom the Hindus 
were ‘idolaters’ relates his story in no spirit of religious intolerance; 
his attitude is one not of horror, but of wonder, ‘that after the 
death of men, the women show forth their marvellous passion.’ 
The modern critic, it seems, can imagine no motif but self-interest 
underlying a social phenomenon that passes their comprehension : 
Nau’i perceives in it only the working of Love. He is amazed, 
not at the wickedness of men, but at the greatness of women. The 
association of Love and Fire is to him very simple. He knows 
that Love and Life are opposing forces, that the soul must leave 
all to follow, and so it is very easy for him to write of this Sati in 
his own burning language of Sufi mysticism. He sees clearly that 
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it is the same irresistible call that leads the Sati to the flames and 
the Yogi to the desert. With great skill, then, he takes the things 
of which intolerance makes a reproach, and weaves from them a 
garland of enduring praise : Love is the image worshipped by these 
idolaters, and the flame that scorches these fire-worshippers. 
Perhaps Nau’i had pondered some such saying as that of Shaikh 
Mahmud Shabistari : 


“Did the Mussulman understand what the Idol is, 
He would know that there is religion even in idolatry.” 


But it is the Sati, rather than the poet, that we wish to consider 
here. I have no statistics of their numbers; but I suppose that 
never more than one in a thousand of Indian widows actually died 
by fire or otherwise. Some say that long ago there was no 
physical fire, but two lives were so closely bound together (and 
this idea constantly recurs, with similes such as that of rivers 
joining) that when one ceased, the inward fire of love consumed 
the other; and it is on these lines that all mystical interpretations 
run. But instead of developing this line of thought, which would 
take us far afield, let us consider some other actual cases of Indian 
sati. In Tamil literature we read of one who replies to the 
Brahmans who would dissuade her, that since her lord is dead, the 
cool water of the lotus-pool and the flames of the funeral pyre are 
alike; while another begs to share her hero’s grave, saying to the 
potter that she has fared with her lord over many a desert plain, and 
asking him now to make the funeral urn large enough for both. 
Later in Indian history we read of the widowed mother of Harsha, 
who replies to her son’s remonstrance: ‘‘I am the lady of a great 
house; have you forgotten that I am the lioness-mate of a great 
spirit, who, like a lion, had his delight in a hundred battles ?’’? 

In medizeval times we have the great stories of Padmavati and 
other Rajput heroines who chose for themselves a fiery death, 
when their warriors put on the saffron robes of renunciation and 
themselves went out to an inevitable death: an equal ecstasy must 
have inspired both. 

Matter-of-fact accounts of more modern satis are given by 
Englishmen who have witnessed them. One which took place in 
Baroda in 1825 is described* by R. Hartley Kennedy, the widow 
persisting in her intention in spite of ‘‘ several fruitless endeavours 
to dissuade her.”” A more remarkable case is described by Sir 
Frederick Halliday. Here also the widow resisted all dissuasion,’ 


1. Bana: Harsha Charita, trans. by E. B. Cowell and F. W. Thomas, ch. v 
2. “The Sutti, as witnessed at Baroda,” by R. Hartley Kennedy, London 
1855. I am indebted to the kindness of Mr. A. G. Ellis for this reference. 
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and finally proved her determination by asking for a lamp, and 
holding her finger in the flame until it was burnt and twisted like 
a quill-pen held in the flame of a candle; all this time she gave no 
sign of fear or pain whatever. Sir F. Halliday had therefore to 
grant her permission, even as Akbar had been forced to do three 
centuries earlier. Soon afterwards sati was prohibited by law 
(in 1829)" 

Mark now, that this great courage, this high spirit and faith 
even unto death, was shown by women who were not what we now 
call free, but by those whose greatest honour was to be least known, 
for whom marriage was a dedication as absolute as any nun’s. 
These women, who when occasion demanded became the leaders 
of armies and the captains of desperate defences, or, when all was 
lost, went serenely and gladly to a death that seemed to them far 
sweeter than a half-life, were no Amazons, were not accustomed, 
even to the smallest extent, to share in the public life of men. 
Their whole life was one of self-devotion. The ideals they 
accepted were those of Sita, of Savitri, of Parvati, of Radha. 
They believed with all their hearts that for them the highest 
religion was to worship their own husbands as their gods. They 
did not stop to ask if men were worthy of this; their 
thought was of service. Sati was no isolated phenomenon in the 
life of Indian women: only the perfect devotion of their life made 
possible and easy the final choice of death. 

It is sometimes said that at certain times or places in India— 
amongst the Buddhists, or the Mahrattas, or in the epics,—there 
was no purdah; or that certain historic individuals were not 
secluded. Such statements, even when literally true, ignore the 
fact that there are other kinds of seclusion than those afforded by 
palace walls. For example, though Rama, Lakshman, and Sita 
lived together in forest-exile in the closest intimacy for many years, 
it is expressly stated that Lakshman had never raised his eyes 
above his brother’s wife’s feet, so that he did not even know her 
appearance; while, to take a more general illustration, it is 
customary for Indians, when occasion arises for them to address 
an unknown woman, not a relative, to call her ‘ Mother,’ irrespective 
of her actual age. We speak here of the inner life; and for that 
life, these unseen walls are a seclusion equally absolute with 
any purdah, 

Such is the being whose perfection I would set before you: 
And if after all you are not convinced, and turn upon us and say 


1. Buckland, “ Bengal under the Lieutenant-Governors,” Calcutta 
1901, p. 160. 
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that she is a slave, and that we Oriental men have made her what 


she is, we can only reply once more that we do not identify freedom 
with self-assertion, and we think that the Oriental woman is what 
she is, only because our social and religious culture has permitted 
her to become and to remain essentially feminine. We should 
scarcely dare claim for ourselves the whole honour of creating such 
a type, however persistently the Industrial critic would thrust it 
upon us, 
II. 


I should like to make it very clear that I am not advancing any 
argument for the superiority of the Eastern above the Western 
woman in her innermost nature; it is rather as the representative 
of an universal type, from which the Industrial woman has 
departed, that I would speak of her. We may not claim that no 
women in the world have ever been so strong, so sweet, so utterly 
devoted as those of India, nor that Indian women must ever remain 
so, merely because they are Indian. For this perfection of nobility 
in women depends not on race, but upon ideals: it is the outcome 
of a certain view of life. 

Savitri, Padmavati, Sita, Radha, Uma, Lilavati, Tara—our 
divine and human heroines—have an universal fellowship, for 
“everything that is feminine is from Uma.’’ Who could have 
been more wholly devoted than Alcestis, more patient than 
Griselda, more loving than Deirdre, more soldier than Joan of Arc, 
more Amazon than Brynhild ? 

As I am writing these words, there comes the news of the 
sinking of the Titanic, with the story of more than one woman, 
perhaps as many as forty, who refused to be rescued without their 
husbands, or were only torn from them by force—dramatic 
confirmation of the conviction that love-heroism is always and 
everywhere the same, and not only in India, nor only in bygone 
ages, may prove itself stronger than death. I cannot even doubt 
that if sati were permitted by European tradition at the present 
day there would be found some western worshippers of fire whom no 
dissuasion could deter. I do not think that the Hindu woman-ideal 
has ever been the exclusive treasure of a single race or time, but 
rather, it reappears wherever woman is set free to be truly herself, 
that is, wherever a sufficiently religious, heroic, and zsthetic culture 
has afforded her the necessary protection. } 

The cry of our Indian Sati, ‘Do not annoy,’ and ‘ No one has 
any right over the life of another: is not that my own affair?’ is 
no cry for the protection against a fate she does not seek : it is the 


1. Cf. Lafcadio Hearn, “ Japan,” p. 393 ff. 
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cry of all the women of the world who have followed love beyond 
the grave. Deirdre refused every offer of care and protection from 
Conchubar: ‘‘It is not land or earth or food I am wanting,” she 
said, ‘‘or gold or silver or horses, but leave to go to the grave where 
the sons of Usnach are lying.’’ Emer calls to Cuchullain slain: 
‘* Love of my life, my friend, my sweetheart, my one choice of 
the men of the world, many is the women, wed or unwed, envied 
me until to-day, and now I will not stay living after you.’’! 
Irish women were free enough. But we are used even more to 

look on the old Teutonic type as representative of free and even 
amazonian womanhood. We do not think of Brynhild, Shield- 
May and Victory-Wafter, as compelled by men to any action 
against her will, or as weakly submissive. Yet she too became 
Sati when Sigurd was slain. The prayers of Gunnar availed as 
little as Conchubar’s: he ‘laid his arms about her neck, and 
besought her to live and have wealth from him; and all others in 
like wise letted her from dying; but she thrust them all from her, 
and said that it was not the part of any to let her in that which was 
her will.’’? There is another great woman in this Teutonic saga, 
she who was wedded to Sigurd: and when he was betrayed, she 
cried : 

Now am I as little 

As the leaf may be 

Amid wind-swept wood, 

Now when dead he lieth. 8 


Medizval religion reflects the same epic and heroic ideals for 
woman—ideals as remote from those of St. Paul, as they are close 
to Indian. Two quotations must suffice; both relating to Mary 
Virgin : 


There is no rose of swich vertu 
As is the rose that bare Jhesu ; 
Alleluia, 


For in this rose conteined was 
Heven and erthe in litel space : 
Alleluia, 
—15th Century carol. 
And again: 


She who is courteous in her mind, with shyness shall her face be 
bright: of all the beauties of the body, none is more shining than 


shyness. 
—Shacktafelsk, quoted by Yrjo Hirn, The Sacred Shrine. 
1, First Lay of Gudrun, translated by William Morris. 


2. ‘‘ Cuchullain,” version by Lady Gregory. 
3- Volsunga Saga, translation by William Morris. 
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\ This theory of courtesy, of supreme gentleness—‘‘ full sweetly 
bowing down her head,’’ says the English Merlin, ‘‘ as she that 
was shamefast’’—runs also through all medizval chivalry. Yet 
it is about this shy quiet being, a mystery to men, that the whole 
medizval world turns: “‘ first reserve the honour to God,’’ says 
Malory, ‘‘ and secondly, the quarrel must come of thy lady.’’ Like 
Uma and Sita, Mary Virgin is the image of a perfect being; and 
for a little while, in poetry and architecture, we glimpse an idealisa- 
tion of woman and woman’s love akin to the praise of Radha in 
the contemporary songs of Chandidas and Vidyapati. 

But even more significant than the religious and knightly 
culture, for our purpose, the product of less quickly changing 
conditions, more impressive also in its naiveté, is the picture of 
the woman-type amongst the folk, which we can gather from folk- 
song and lyric. The woman of the people was obviously strong 
and sensible and by no means economically a parasite. If we 
study the folk-speech, however, anywhere in the world, we shall 
find that it reveals woman, and not man, as the lover; when her 
shyness allows, it is she who would pray for man’s love, and will 
serve him to the utmost. Industrialism reverses this relation, 
making man the suppliant and the servant, a condition as 
unnatural as any other of its characteristic perversions. 

The woman of the folk does not bear resentment. Fair Helen, 
who followed Child Waters on foot, and bore his child in a stable, 
is overheard singing : 

Lullabye, my owne deere child! 


I wold thy father were a king, 
Thy mother layd on a beere. 


Is she not like the Bengali Malanchamala, whose husband had 
married a second wife, and left her unloved and forgotten ?—who 
says, ‘‘ Though I die now, and become a bird or a lesser creature, 
or whatever befall me, I care not, for I have seen my darling 
happy.”’ 

If woman under Industrialism is unsatisfied, it would be difficult 
to say how much man also loses. For woman is naturally the 
lover, the bestower of life: 

Conjunction with me renders life long ; 
I give youth when I enter upon amorousness. 
—Nizami. 
Her complaint is not that man demands too much, but that he 
will accept too little: 
Long time have I been waiting for the coming of my dear; 
Sometimes I am uneasy and troubled in my mind, 
Cc 
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Sometimes I think I’ll go to my lover and tell to him my mind. 

But if I should go to my lover, my love he will say nay, 

If I show to him my boldness, he’ll ne’er love me again. 
—Eastern Counties Folk-song. 


And it is to serve him, not to ask service from him, she desires: 


In the cold stormy weather, when the winds are a-blowing, 
My dear I shall be willing to wait on you then.. 
—Somerset Folk-song. 


This Oriental woman, then, whom you all agree to pity so 
deeply, is not Oriental at all, but simply woman; she is your own 
self. If you accept this revelation, if you see your inner self thus 
reflected in a mirror, perhaps you will wish to set out in search of 
a new emancipation, something other than you now desire; not 
an escape from love, but a way out of Industrialism. We ought 
even to undertake this quest together. 


Ill. 


I think you modern women of the West are fully justified in 
your revolt. For what has modern industrialism not robbed you 
of? It has made possible for a few, and only a few, more physical 
comfort and greater security of life: but it has robbed those very 
ones of the power to walk, or dress, or marry, or desire children 
or even lovers, or to believe in any power not legally exteriorised. 
Decade after decade since the fourteenth century has seen your 
influence lessened. Your influence was once paramount in 
religion, in poetry, in music, in architecture and in all life. But 
men, when they reformed the church and taught you that marriage, 
or sexual love, was no sacrament; when they took your music and 
forced it into modes of equal temperament; when they eliminated 
emotion from education and set up knowledge as their god'; when 
they asked you to pinch your waists and feet, and persuaded you 
to think this a refinement, and to think the language of Elizabethan 
poetry coarse; when at last they taught you to become Imperialists, 
and went away alone to colonise and ‘civilise,’ leaving a million 
and a half of you in England with nothing particular to do; when, 
if you have the chance to marry at all, it is generally five or tea 
years too late;—who can wonder that you are dissatisfied, and 
claim your right to a career of your own, “‘not merely in order to 
earn your livelihood, but to provide yourselves with an object in 
life’? To receive the franchise is the least compensation due to 


1. Cf. “ The Great State,” p- 127. 
2. From an advertisement of the Englishwoman’s Year Book, 1911. 
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‘you. You have good cause of resentment, but I think you mistake 
in directing that resentment against men. It is not men, but 
Industrialism and Imperialism that have cheated you of life, and 
have equally cheated men. These cannot be permanent conditions 
of life; and they are not a normal product of man’s nature, any 
more than of woman’s, but rather a snare in which both have 
been taken. You have forgotten, and man himself has forgotten 
his true nature; but you will never recover your place in the 
world till you find it again and adore it—until your conception 
of perfect freedom becomes again a conception of absolute self- 
dedication. 

Meanwhile there is one profound weakness in your movement 
towards emancipation. Your whole argument is based on an 
acceptance of male values. You nominal feminists are as much 
enslaved by male ideals, as we so-called Indian nationalists are 
enslaved by European ideals. Like man, you value, desire, 
industry, and not leisure; you aim to externalise your life in every 
way; success in men’s professions is your goal; you are ashamed 
of your sexual differentiation ; you claim to be as reasonable, as 
learned, as expert as any men, and your best men friends make 
the same claim for you. In fact, you have no feminine idealism 
whatever, and proportionately little power over men. 

Perhaps I can make this point clearer by calling your attention 
to an Indian parallel. I think the claims of our Indian politicians 
are entirely justified, as much justified as woman’s claim to share 
the loaves and fishes with Industrial Man. But they express no 
sort of national idealism. The Indians and their English friends 
demand certain rights on the grounds that the Indian can do, or 
can learn to do, certain things as well as an Englishman (a view I 
do not admit, for the Indians are not good Industrialists). Just 
in the same way women and their male supporters demand 
their rights on the ground that they can do, or learn to do 
the work of men as well as men themselves—(a view I also 
deny). Both arguments imply a profound self-distrust. The 
claim to equality with men—what an honour! that men 
should grant the claim—what condescension! But surely this 
is rather a matter of taste than of fact? If there is one 
profound intuition of the non-industrial consciousness, the 
philosophical or religious consciousness, it is that the qualities of 
men and women are incommensurable. ‘‘ The sexes are differently 
entertained; ’’ says Novalis, ‘‘man demands the sensational in 
intellectual form, woman the intellectual in sensational form. 
What is secondary to the man is paramount to the woman. Do 
they not resemble the Infinite, since it is impossible to square 
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(quadriren) them, and they can only be approached through 
approximation ?’’ It is the Hindu view, not that men and women 
should approach one type of temperament and occupations, but 
that for the greatest abundance of life, there is requisite the greatest 
possible sexual differentiation, ‘‘To deny here,’’ says another of your 
own teachers, in the same way, ‘‘the profoundest antagonism and 
the necessity for an eternally hostile tension, to dream here perhaps 
of equal rights, equal tyranny, equal claims and obligations: that 
is a typical sign of shallow-mindedness.”’ 

What is it that great men, poets and creators, not men of 
analysis, demand of women? It is certainly their requirements 
which are of most significance for the human race, which advances 
from camp to camp under the guidance of leaders, and not by 
accident. The one thing which they ask from women is Life 
The greatest men have been inspired by the simplest women. 
Was it her learning, or her natural magic that made Beatrice 
Dante’s shakti? or was it for her knowledge that Chandidas 
worshipped a blanchisseuse? Who of all the young girls of 
Ireland did Cuchulain choose? It was Emer, for she had the six 
gifts—of beauty, of voice, of sweet speech, of needlework, of 
wisdom, and of chastity. What do we know of Helen? Only 
this, that ‘strangely like she was to some immortal spirit’; in a 
word, that she was radiant. Radha’s brightness makes the ground 
she stands upon to shine like gold. 


Hire luve lumes liht 
As a launterne a nyht, 


says the old English poet. It is this radiance in women that urges 
men to heroism of every kind, be it martial or poetic. Even 
amongst men who are only relatively great, those who are leaders 
even of small companies, we very rarely find that they seek t 
marry women who excel in the same direction : it is not camaraderie 
that one needs of woman, it is magic. 

I have tried to show from the folk-song and epic of all non- 
industrial cultures that it is a part of woman’s innermost will to 
worship man. But they cannot worship those who are not aware 
of their need of such adoration, and it is just the very self-sufficiency 
of Industrial man which makes him unable to save the woman if 
woman. It is not surprising that modern woman cannot adore 
Industrial man; it is surprising, however, that she wants to be 
like him. It would almost appear as if Industry were a contagious 


ei Behold my life, in which is flashing ruby; 
In which is many a fountain of the water of life.—Nizami. 
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disease. It is not possible for woman to give, what man no longer 
asks for; what unhappiness for both! For if there is one thing 
I should like to tell you about the Oriental woman, it is of her 
happiness; you have only to consider her serenity or to watch her 
movements to be assured of this. She is happy, because she has 
no need to seek about for a career; she knows very well what 
she wants, 

The service of man is woman’s greatest delight. What service, 
however, is this? It is even less one of intellectual companionship, 
than of merely meaningless household drudgery. It is a purely 
magical relation ; a relation which was also very well understood in 
Europe in the days of chivalry. Women are sources of life and 
energy, more elemental and impersonal than men. ‘This life is 
useless to themselves, it is theirs only to give to children and to 
poets, and if it is withheld it perishes. As well might a poet desert 
his life-work or a soldier his service, as a twice-born woman her 
personal allegiance. But no man in loving woman, howsoever 
passionately, howsoever nobly, makes or can make such surrender 
of himself to her: ‘‘I could not love thee, dear, so much, loved 
I not honour more.’’ Her influence is unlimited; but she must 
not use it to command his service, only to inspire his greatness. 
It is not her reward for uttermost devotion to receive the same 
again in kind, but to know that he no less merges self in art. It 
should be needless to remark that by ‘art’ I do not mean any such 
waste of time as the painting of academy pictures, but all work 
creative and prepotent in the realm of ideas, all spiritual and 
physical knight-errantry, everything, in fact, that Nietzsche would 
imply by ‘war.’ 

When man clearly spent his life im war, then woman felt that 
she could not do enough for him in personal service of body and 
soul. What we have not yet learnt is that the same relation is 
needed for the finest quality of life even when war has become 
unknown and unimaginable; the personal physical service of 
woman is as necessary to the true man now, as ever it was when 
his first duty was war. No man can achieve greatness (except as 
an ascetic, and then even with some danger of narrowness), whose 
physical environment lacks tenderness, 

Everyone understands the heroism of war: we are not surprised 
at Lady Hamilton’s adoration of Nelson. But we have outgrown 
war: the more civilised races, such as China, regard it with quite 
open contempt. What we do not yet understand is the heroism of 
art, the exhausting and perpetual demand which all creative work 
makes alike on body and soul. The artist is indeed a yogi, and 
must fight a continual battle for mastery of himself and his 
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environment; for his work must usually be achieved in the teeth 
of violent and ignorant opposition, or against still more wearing 
apathy, in any case against the intense resistance which matter 
opposes to moulding force of ideas. The ardent love of women is 
not too great a reward for those who are faithful; but it is more 
than the reward of action, it is the energy without which action 
may be impossible. 

Of course, we do already perceive the beginning of a recognition 
of power to prevail in concepts as more sexually attractive than 
power to prevail in physical conflicts. As remarked by Stanley 
Hall, educated woman instinctively respects and reveres the men 
who are expert and leaders in their chosen sphere; she may even 
demand such supremacy in the man to whom she would truly 
surrender herself. This is her power of perpetually creating in 
man the qualities she desires; an infinitely greater power than her 
own possession of those qualities could ever confer upon her. 

I know not how many centuries it may requite for Western 
men and women to escape from their industrial prison. But I do 
know that its bars are closing on us Orientals. Perhaps you could 
not be persuaded that it will ever again be desirable or possible for 
Western women to worship men. But I should like to ask you to 
pause before you attempt to industrialise, or to use your own 
phraseology, to emancipate, the Eastern woman. For if you 
should persuade her also to expend her power upon externals, 
there might come a time when you could nowhere on earth find 
proof that such women ever lived, as the ancient poets describe; 
you would forget that woman had ever been beautiful and 
passionate and shy. Deirdre, Brynhild, Alcestis, Sita, would 
become for you but empty names. That would be a great 1ossj 
for already you have discovered that in your public schools you 
“‘are not furnished with adequate womanly ideals in history and 
literature.’’ } 

The industrial revolution in India is of external and very recent 
origin; we have no shortage of men; it is a sacred duty of parenis 
to arrange a marriage for every daughter; our sexual culture 
still deeply religious; Indian women do not pinch their feet 
or waists; they are more concerned about service than rights; 
they consider barrenness the greatest possible misfortune, next (0 
widowhood; in a word, it has never happened in India that women 
have been judged, or have accepted, purely male standards of 
value. What possible service then, except in a few externals, 
can the Western world render to Eastern women? We think, on 


1. Stanley Hall, ‘ Youth’ (ed. 1909), p. 286. 
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the contrary, that though it is able to teach us much of the means 
of life, it has everything yet to relearn about life itself. 
ANANDA K, CooMaraswamy. 


APPENDIX. 
The reader is requested to reflect upon the following quotations :— 


(1) Olive Schreiner : ‘‘ We take all labour for our province.” 
— Woman and Labour. 


(2) The New York correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, in a 
telegram of September 24, 1912, said :— 


A legislative committee has during the recess been investigating the 
working of factories in this State, and, according to Mr. Wagner, the 
chairman of the committee, the members have found the conditions 
revolting, especially in regard to the labour of women. Mr. Wagner said 
to-day: ‘‘ The conditions of factory life in this State are absolutely 
inhuman. We found women working in blood-sodden slaughter-houses, 
doing work totally unfitted for women. In metal foundries women were 
ladling molten metal, and in twine mills inhaling dust and laying the 
seeds of consumption. These conditions,”” added Mr. Wagner, ‘‘ must be 
altered. They are a disgrace to the State of New York. Whenever the 
question has come up manufacturers have assured us that the sanitation 
of their buildings is perfect and the conditions of labour all they ought to 
be. This is utterly false as regards a large number of the factories. 
The committee is now engaged in drafting laws, which will be presented 
to the next session of the Legislature, for preventing the continuance of 
these revolting conditions.” 


(3) From an article in the Atheneum, September 14, 1912, summarizing 
the proceedings of the Second International Moral Educational Congress at 
The Hague, August, 1912 :— 

The treatment of moral education in the home received, perhaps, too 
little attention. The most notable papers on this part of the subject 
were those by Mrs. Bramwell Booth and Mrs. Read Mumford ; both insist 
on the enormous importance of the training in the earliest years and on 
the responsibility of the method. Mrs. Booth writes : “‘ The mother will 
retain the paramount influence upon the child during its first and most 
important years. Her unconscious influence before the birth is supreme.”’ 
Mrs. Mumford says: “‘ If the process of deliberate training is delayed 
until school age, by that time more than five-sixths of the child’s actions 
have become the results of habits already deeply rooted, and therefore 
difficult—sometime well-nigh impossible—to uproot. Right training 
begins in the nursery, while the child’s instincts are still potential and 
his habits unformed.” In the discussion on this part of the subject 
several speakers, including Madame Kergonard of Paris and M. van 
Ravenstein, called attention to the intimate relation between the educa- 
tional and the economic question. Can the mother who works full time 
in a factory, and goes home to pay scant attention to her house, give the 
necessary time and attention to the proper upbringing of her children ? 
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EASTERN IDEALS OF WOMEN : 


A Note on Dr. COOMARASWAMY’S PAPER. 


THE first thing that strikes me in reading Dr, Coomaraswamy's 
interesting paper is that Eastern ideals of women are not peculiar 
to Eastern men. There are a considerable number of Western men 
in whom there is a survival of the Eastern view about women, 
although they take very good care not to carry the Oriental notion 
of impersonality and sacrifice into their conception of what is seemly 
in men. When I see Dr. Coomaraswamy asserting confidently 
that this ideal is not imposed upon women by men, but is the national 
and eternal ideal of both sexes, I am reminded of our own anti- 
suffragists here in England, who, in response to the passionate 
revolt of the women against continued political subjection, blandly 
assert that women really like it and that when they would seem not 
to, it is merely because all women are more or less mad or weak- 
witted, and what man has to do when periodical mania seizes them 
is to proceed with firm government, and he will surely ‘ break 
down the movement.’’ 

It is less obviously ridiculous for an Oriental to assert that 
women like seclusion, ignorance, and subjection, because when any 
living creature (whether it be man, woman, or bird) is accustomed 
from birth to certain conditions, that creature suffers when trans- 
planted to other conditions. Have we not heard quite recently 
Pierre Loti’s ‘‘ Désenchantée ’’ who, having achieved liberty, found 
herself even more disenchanted with that than with her chains? 
But you cannot say that anyone “‘ prefers’’ one sort of life to 
another sort of life unless she has experienced both sorts, with the 
training and education adapted to both sorts, and this is practically 
impossible. Dr. Coomaraswamy asserts that Hindu women are 
supremely happy. As to that, accounts differ. Hindu women are 
not likely to be very articulate in the matter, and one looks with 
suspicion on the assertion of a keeper that his captive (bird of 
woman) is happy. He says, further, that Western women art 
unhappy. Western women are at present in an acute stage 
revolt against conditions to which they have for centuries objected, 
but, since they lacked education, economic and political power, 
objected in a more or less inarticulate, vague, and helpless way. 
They are undoubtedly restless and dissatisfied and they are 
beginning to be able effectively to express their dissatisfaction. 
Men are therefore at last becoming aware of it, and to some 
them it may appear as if women were becoming less happy —_ 
because they are becoming more articulate. f firmly believe 
a reverse 1s true. I have seen so many women gain joy and hope 

y the opening of doors: seen dull eyes brighten and sad lips 
eae to hear words spoken which at last express their inmost an 
de erto unfriended thoughts and aspirations and sorrows. 

Pression of life and energy, of will and genius, that comes from 
Stavery Is spiritual murder, and the kind of slavery which is involv 
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in the subjection of one scx to the other is the most penetratin 
conceivable; for it permeates flesh and spirit, it is life-long, it 
corrupts the ethical standard of both slave and slave-owner, so that 
no one yet knows what women can do nor to what heights men 
can rise. 

The monstrous blasphemy of man setting himself up as God 
appears to command Dr. Coomaraswamy’s highest enthusiasm. 
He is in good English company, of course: ‘‘ He for God only, 
she for God in him,’’ was Milton’s classical view; ‘‘ as much 
religion as my William likes,’’ was Dorothy Wordsworth’s recom- 
mendation of a wife suitable for her brother. Woman is to have no 
divine vision ; illumination is to come to her only through the earth 
of man, and she is to obey him, even if ‘‘ commanded to unrighteous 
deeds and acts ’’; she is to worship her husband as a god, ‘‘ though 
destitute of virtue,’’ and by a really humorous touch, her reward for 
this moral suicide is that ‘‘ she shall dwell with him after death.” 
One would have supposed that her one consolation would be that 
death would release her from one ‘‘ destitute of virtue,’’ to whom a 
cruel earthly fate had bound her! When the husband commands 
the wife to unrighteous deeds, is she supposed to have so much 
soul as to know they are unrighteous? If so, by what moral 
right can man impose so grievous a spiritual torture? Or is she 
supposed not to know right from wrong? And does man presume 
that this ignorance is of God? If not, he is committing a sin 
against the holy spirit in endeavouring to impose it. 

It is curious to find Dr. Coomaraswamy asserting women’s need 
and duty to worship men at the same time that he is showing how 
badly men, Western men, have gone astray. If the ‘‘ normal” 
and *‘ natural ’’ woman is so wise, would it not be better that man 
should obey and worship her? Are we to believe that she would 
have gone so far wrong in Industrialism and Imperialism as man ? 
I cannot accept the excuse that Industrialism and Imperialism have 
‘cheated *? men. They are not malignant spirits dominating man. 
They are the result of man’s thinking and fighting and governing, 
and if they are so bad, why should women be urged still to worship 
these false gods? The fact is, and man knows it, woman can only 
worship man as a god if she is kept in artificial ignorance and 
darkness. Passionate love, devotion, self-sacrifice towards a man, 
whether as his mother, wife, sister, or lover, has been shown by 
many a woman who has used up her life to smooth his way and help 
his work and hold herself well rewarded in her love. One does not 
see why this should grow less, but more, as men rise higher. It is 
the claim that men, because they are men, require a from 
women, because they are women, that appears impious. For it is 
not man that doth ‘‘ preserve the stars from wrong.’’ The worship 
of ignorant woman, given merely because she is ignorant, will not 
alter this fact. 

__ Even if the woman may be supposed to acquire a certain resigna- 
tion and calm by knowing that she is in a state of slavery which 
no effort of hers can break, what gain is there to the community 
which can compensate for the loss of woman’s mind playing 
reflectively on things as they are, woman’s as well as man’s 
character and temperament moulding education and institutions 
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and activities ? Oh, I know that Western life does not give women 
this scope,—-not yet. But we are speaking of ideals, and while 
many of us will be willing to admit that Industrialism,—run for 
dividends and not for happiness and sustenance of the people,—has 
done women grave injury, more grave even than to men, it is not 
Industrialism which is responsible for the finest Western ideal of 
woman. This has been created by just that sense of the sacredness, 
the value, the supreme interest of the individual person, which 
Dr, Coomaraswamy has rightly pointed out as the great distinction 
between East and West. The impersonal character of the Hindu 
does not prevent him from frequently exhibiting selfishness to the 
full as great as any European can show, and, at its worst, the 
Oriental conception of the subjection of women leads to the hideous 
cruelties of child marriage, to the soul mutilation of child widows, 
to the callous neglect of the health of women, which, until Western 
medical women—all too few—-came to the rescue, left them with 
barbarous tending in sickness and childbirth long after the men 
had taken advantage of Western science for their own bodies. 
Unimaginative people find the sufferings of others more easy to 
bear than their own, and there is a peculiar danger to such people 
in their being permitted to look upon a whole sex as dedicated to 
them, as created for sacrifice. They would have to be gods and 
perfect not to be degraded by such absolute power. oes Dr. 
Coomaraswamy contend that men are gods? For evidence of 
the appalling horrors to which this power has led, I may refer to a 
letter published in the Times of India of Nov. 8, 1890, and signed 
by every medical woman in India. The horrors described in this 
document were permitted by Hindu opinion and allowed by British 
rule, out of deference to Indian (purely male) opinion. The truth 
is that the beauty of impersonality and sacrifice is, human nature 
being what it is, more evident in others than in ourselves. 

Dr. Coomaraswamy thinks the power of ‘‘ creating in man the 
qualities she desires an infinitely greater power than her own 
possession of those qualities could ever confer upon her.’’ This 
seems to me to be nonsense. Great qualities in a woman, if 
developed and given full expression, inspire those qualities in men 
better than any mere “ desire.”’ Joan of Arc had a great follow- 
ing because she had great qualities and used them. Florence 
Nightingale did her great work herself, and generations will arise 
and call her blessed. She did not set out to inspire men; she did 
her job, and the sight of her doing it inspired men and women 
too. It is good to bear brave men children and to train them up to 
serve God and mankind, but it is also good to be a brave woman 
yourself and use every good gift that God has given you. | feel 
exceedingly sceptical about the ‘‘ magic” or the “‘ inspiration” 
that lies in the enslavement of women, and I believe in the absolute 


value of every woman’s soul. 


H. M. Swanwick. 
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THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN BURMA- 


Tue Laws of Manu are probably the oldest code of law existing, 
except the ‘‘ an eve for an eye and a tooth for a tooth’’ code. 
There is not much known about Manu. Some say he was the son 
of Brahma. It is also asserted that he was a cripple. The only 
thing that is quite certain is that he was a man, and therefore the 
code, being man-made, may be looked upon with suspicion and 
possibly with hostility. But, perhaps because he was a cripple and 
therefore was left a good deal to himself, he has a very great deal 
to say about women. He recognizes only three kinds of men-—- 
good, middle, and depraved. When he comes to deal with women, 
he certainly regards them only as wives, but he concludes that there 
are seven kinds of them, and he classifies them in a much less 
summary way. There are: (1) the wife that is like a mother; 
(2) the wife that is like a sister; (3) the wife that is like a friend; 
(4) the wife that is like a master; (5) the wife that is like an enemy ; 
(6) the wife that is like a thief; and (7) the wife that is like a 
slave. It is not surprising that he gravely concludes that the wives 
like a master, like a thief, or like an enemy, are not likely to get 
on with their husbands, and therefore he declares that they may be 
put away even though they should have borne ten children. There 
is a sort of suggestion in this that, notwithstanding Manu’s general 
attitude of strict neutrality, he was after all a mere man, and this 
is even more apparent in his soliloquy at the end of the paragraph. 
In this he hazards the opinion that the wife who is like a slave will 
not be disappointed if she prays to become a man in her next state 
of existence, for her desire will be fulfilled and she will consequently 
reach Nirvana before any of the others. The explanation of this 
is that, according to Buddhist theories, which are not merely man- 
made but single-man-made, no one who is not a male can accumu- 
late merit, and without merit it is impossible to ascend in the 
Ladder of Existence. This is a leonine sort of partnership which 
is implicitly accepted by Burmese women, and when they worship 
at the pagoda, whatever the form of their doxology may be, 
there is always an aspiration that when they are re-born it may 
be as a man child. This is not an expression of admiration for 
the strength, condition, or appearance of a man, but merely the 
Buddhist form of demand for a vote. 

There is no doubt that the women of Burma have a freer and 


* A paper read before the Sociological Society, January 28, 1913. 
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happier position than the women of any Eastern country, and if 
Manu had known them he would probably not have been so 
elaborate in his sub-divisions. They go about everywhere as freely 
as the women of Japan, with whom they are often compared by 
globe-trotters. Both of them are as gay in their dress as butterflies, 
but they are very different in their characters. Both of them have 
the power of beauty without the possession of it. The Japanese 
musume is the more piquante and winsome, and the Burmese 
meinkale the more solid and practical, but both of them have a 
dangerous power of witchery. In their married relations, 
however, they are absolutely different. The Japanese wife puts 
her husband on a pedestal and worships him as an idol; the 
Burmese wife keeps him on the same level with herself and treats 
him as a comrade. Both of them are coquettes; the Japanese 
woman with her kimono and obi, and the clogs which make her 
trot about as if she were a wound-up toy made in Germany, and the 
Burmese with her rainbow skirt and neckerchief. The skirt was 
entravé long before Parisian fashion thought of such a thing, and 
it was entr’ouverte until western curiosity became too embarrassingly 
anxious to ascertain how far up the garment was divided; but 
there the similarity ends. The Japanese wife is emphatically of 
the slave kind which Manu tentatively indicated as the best type. 
The Burmese wife in the vast majority of cases is the friend. 
She is most certainly far ahead of her husband in business capacity, 
just as the Japanese woman is equally far behind her lord. The 
Japanese wife is not merely supposed to obey her husband: she 
actually does so. The Burmese wife shows her capacity by the 
way in which she rules the household without outwardly seeming 
to exercise any authority. This is borne out by Japanese literature 
on the subject. A woman’s life is summed up in what are called 
‘“the three obediences”’: obedience while yet unmarried to her 
father ; obedience, when married, to her husband, and her husband’s 
parents; and obedience when widowed to her son. There is no 
veiling of the face, no zenana system, and no wife-beating. But 
when a girl child is born, according to the ancient custom she was 
left to lie on the floor for three days, which we are told was intended 


to liken man to Heaven and woman to Earth. An old Japanese 
moralist writes :— 


A woman has no particular lord. She must look to her husband 
as her lord, and must serve him with all worship and reverence, not 
despising or thinking lightly of him. The great lifelong duty of a 
woman is obedience. In her dealings with her husband both the 
expression of her countenance and the style of her address should be 
courteous, humble, and conciliatory, never peevish and intractable, 
never rude and arrogant ;—that should be a woman’s first and chiefest 
care. When the husband issues his instructions the wife must never 
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disobey them. In doubtful cases she should inquire of her husband 
and obediently follow his commands. If ever her husband should 
inquire of her, she should answer to the point ; to answer in a careless 
way would be a mark of rudeness. Should her husband be roused at 
any time to anger, she must obey him with fear and trembling and 
not set herself up against him in anger and frowardness. A woman 
should look upon her husband as if he were Heaven itself, and never 
weary of thinking how she may yield to her husband, and thus escape 
celestial castigation. Let her never even dream of jealousy. If her 
jealousy be extreme, it will render her countenance frightful and her 
accents repulsive, and can only result in completely alienating her 
husband from her and making her intolerable in his eyes. Should 
her husband act ill and unreasonably, she must compose her counten- 
ance and soften her voice to remonstrate with him, and if he be angry 
and listen not to the remonstrance, she must wait a little while and 
then expostulate with him again when his heart is softened. Never 
set thyself up against thy husband with harsh features and a 
boisterous voice. 


If these sentiments were read to a Burmese girl she would toss 
her head and reject them with scorn. She not only knows that her 
husband is not so business-like as she is, but she has no hesitation 
in telling him so. If she is of Manu’s friend-wife type, she is no 
doubt, as he puts it, ‘‘ kindly disposed to him and talks to him 
affectionately and in moderation ; she looks cheerful when she sees 
him and talks pleasantly to him and gives him sweet foods and so 
on in due season,’’ and altogether deludes the poor man into 
believing that he is having his own way, whereas as a matter of 
fact he is only being artistically steered. The vast majority of 
Burmese women are of this type, but there are undoubtedly some 
who are like a master. They may follow the general fashion of 
irritated Orientals and speak despitefully of his parents and rela- 
tions. They may keep all the best clothing to themselves and eat 
all the tit-bits and give him only the leavings. The wife may not 
allow her husband to say a word, although she herself talks far more 
than she ought to. She may sleep on the best and most comfortable 
part of the bed and make her husband sleep on the outside edge. 
She may address him as ‘‘ You ugly fellow, you dirty low brute,”’ 
but if she does so, probably she is no smoother-spoken to all the 
rest of mankind. 

All this is due to the fact that marriage is a purely civil contract 
and can be put an end to by mutual consent, or at the instance of 
either husband or wife. To prevent this from degenerating into 
licence Manu devised a whole mass of rather intricate laws as to the 
division of property. There are something like fifty of them which 
take into account the reasons for separation and the social status of 
the husband and wife. 

The simplest form of divorce is the separation by mutual 
consent. In this case the husband and the wife, each of them, 
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take their personal clothes and ornaments. Each takes away what- 
ever property he or she brought into the partnership. If the 
husband alone has acquired fresh possessions, or if the wife alone 
has added to the property, then the total is divided into three parts: 
whoever has made the profit takes two parts, while the third goes 
to the other. If, however, property has been acquired by joint 
endeavour, or if both of them had an equal share of the capital, 
then there is an equal division. If the clothes and personal orna- 
ments of the one are very much more valuable than those of the 
other, then a valuation is made and the difference is made good. 
If there are any children of the marriage the father takes the boys, 
unless they are too young to be taken from the mother, and the 
mother takes the girls. If debts have been incurred during the 
marriage, each party takes an equal share. After separation and 
division both man and woman may make a new marriage im- 
mediately, 

If only the husband or only the wife wants a divorce and the 
other partner does not consent, and there is at the same time no 
definite or conclusive reason why the two should be separated, then 
all property, real and personal, animate and inanimate, goes to 
the non-consenting party, and the one who insists on the divorce 
gets nothing but clothes and ornaments, and has moreover to pay 
all the costs in the case. If there is nothing to be divided except 
clothes and household articles, then the husband, if it is he who 
wants the divorce, cannot take away more than one waist-cloth, one 
jacket, one turban, and one da or chopper. The wife, if she is 
the petitioner, is allowed to take her skirt, jacket, kerchief, and 
all the cloth woven on her loom, together with the loom itself, 
the shuttles and anything connected with it. For the sake of 
finality there are always arbitrators in divorce cases. When it is by 
mutual consent each party pays a fee of fifteen rupees; when the 
oe is only asked for by one, that one alone pays the arbitration 
ee. 

Manu wanted to be strictly just to the women, so he laid down 
that there were five kinds of improprieties that a wife might commit 
without giving cause for a divorce. These were improprieties in 
dress, in eating, in relations with other men, in property, and in 
behaviour. Improprieties in dress were going to a festival in an 
unsuitable dress; paying too high prices for her clothes, and 
having a great many more clothes than are necessary for her state 
in life, or over-dressing day and night, or hiding her fine dresses 
from her husband and only dressing for the sake of being praised by 
others, or getting into debt for the sake of buying clothes, or 
dressing better than her husband. 

Improprieties in eating are eating before her husband or when 
he does not know of it, or eating all the good things and leaving 
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him the bad, or eating raw meat such as is fit only for men, or 
continually fussing about when she is eating, or making faces as 
she eats. 

Improprieties with regard to men are smiling too angelically on 
other men than her husband, asking men to come into the house 
and sit down, or making acquaintances only among men rather 
than among women. 

Improprieties with regard to property are putting things that 
should only be in the inside of the house out in the verandah, giving 
presents to people without her husband’s knowledge, or continually 
showing off and talking about her own things. 

Improprieties in regard to behaviour are looking up and down 
in the street, or when she is out turning round and looking at men 
whom she sees or whose voices she hears, 

Although these did not give ground for divorce Manu thought 
that they justified correction, with the hand or a small wand, and 
if this had to be inflicted three times then cause for a divorce 
did arise, and the same was the case if the lady was excessively fond 
of herself, or her family, or ran down her husband’s family and 
friends, or abused him in his absence, or gadded about in other 
people’s houses. But she was allowed to abuse him to his face if 
they were poor and he would not do anything to better their circum- 
stances; if he were ill and unable to work; if he were a fool and 
did not know a wise man from a knave; if he were lazy and would 
not exert himself to work at any handicraft he might know; if he 
betted and gambled or flirted with other women. Continual 
nagging, however, is good ground for divorce. 

As a matter of fact, it is much more often the woman than the 
man who claims a divorce and the slippering of husbands is much 
more frequent than wife-beating, while in the matter of furious 
abuse there are few people more fluent and merciless than Burmese 
women when they set their minds to it. The husband has the 
right to take a lesser wife, but he cannot transfer the property of 
one wife to the other, and he cannot mix up their property. The 
first wife has no right to object unless she is ill-treated, and there 
are many wives of the friendly class who help their husbands in the 
choice of minor wives. The five qualifications of a good husband 
are: doing all he can to increase his wealth; providing a good 
house ; looking after and treating his wife with care and kindness; 
looking well after the cattle, and supporting both his own and his 
wife’s relations without distinction, if they need it. 

As a rule, however, it is much more the woman than the man 
who possesses these virtues. The average Burman would be 
perfectly content to do nothing all his life long, and looks upon the 
energies of the women with lazy approval. Possibly this is due to 
the difference in their up-bringing. The boy after he has entered 
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the monastery devotes most of his time to study, either in the 
monastery or lay school, and when he is done with these, if he does 
anything at all he wants to enter Government service. 

It is a very different matter with his sister. After she has had 
her ears bored, she does work about the house and goes to fetch 
water and gossips at the well in the village street and probably 
even in this way acquires a good deal more worldly knowledge 
than the boys do. But that is only the beginning of her training. 
When she has quite grown up and is between fifteen and seventeen 
years of age she goes in for her finishing school. The parents set 
her up in a stall in the bazaar, the market of the quarter or the 
village, and there she sells steadily for a year or two. It does not 
maticr what rank in life her parents occupy or how much money 
they may have, the only difference that makes is that she deals 
in more expensive things. The wealthiest naturally set her up in 
the silk bazaar, but there are plenty of other branches to choose 
from for the sake of the varied experience. The poorest girl can 
always sell stuff from the family garden, or thatching for the roof, 
or green cheroots, which she has rolled herself. In this way she 
sees plenty of the world and learns the ways of a great variety of 
people. She seems to have been born with a much keener 
mercantile instinct than her brother anyhow, and this training 
completes her business capacity. She is a much better mental 
reckoner than the boys who have been taught arithmetic in school, 
and can repeat the multiplication table up to nine times nine with 
the greatest fluency. Probably the girl would hesitate to repeat 
that straight off on end, but if a practical case came up she would 
certainly dispose ot it much sooner than her Calcutta University 
matriculation-standard brothers. She is infinitely smarter at 
business than any boy of the same age, and this advantage she is 
pretty certain to maintain all through her life; and it is probably 
in the bazaar that she learns how to manage mankind, and is able to 
delude her husband, at any rate for as long as she wants to, into 
the belief that he has got a bride who is like a slave. She knows 
exactly how far she can beat down an Indian box-wallah when it is 
a case of getting Manchester silks or cottons; she can probably 
get a rupee or two more out of the buyer for the Rangoon rice mills 
when there is paddy to be sold; and she is quite capable of beating 
down even the shaven-headed chetty when it is a case of borrowing 
money. 

It is for this reason that successive Governments of Burma have 
looked upon the Burmese woman with a mixture of admiration and 
respect and dismay. At longer or shorter intervals there come out 
from the Secretariat confidential circulars warning the callow and 
unsuspecting civilians newly out from home against the attractions 
and especially the business capacity of the Burmese girl. They 
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have no illusions, such as Bishop Awdrey cherished, with regard 
to alliances between East and West. That may be all very well 
with Japanese maidens. The correctness of their attitude may be 
equal to their fascinations, but it is not so with the Burma girl. 
She would take an active interest in all that was going on in the 
neighbourhood and would exercise all her business instincts to the 
fullest extent and all her blandishments as mother, sister, friend, 
and even putative slave, or kindly master, to see that her relations 
got a share of what was going, and did not suffer from inconvenient 
regulations, or that those she disliked did not come off better than 
they deserved. There are very few Burman husbands that would 
close any deal or venture on any speculation without first consulting 
their wives. This is so thoroughly recognized that over twenty 
years ago the Government of Burma instituted special inquiries 
as to how far the wives of Burmese officials took advantage of their 
position to embark in trade. At the same time the energy and 
self-reliance of these ladies is occasionally very useful. Thus cases 
have been known where the wife of a subordinate magistrate has 
ordered out the police and sent them after thieves during the 
absence of her husband. In spite of this, however, the Government 
clings to old theories. It quite recognizes the position that the 
Burmese women are far ahead of their men-folk in resource and 
intelligence, but it cannot rid itself of the memory of the fact 
that Manu classed women as one of the four things that cannot be 
trusted. The others are the bough of a tree, a ruler, and a thief. 
Accordingly, while it looks upon the Burmese man with a mixture 
of exasperation and despair as a good, easy-going, lazy person who 
gives no trouble, but at the same time does not make half as much 
of his country as he might, the Government regards the doings of 
the women with a vague feeling of uneasy apprehension, and has 
really not interfered with any of Manu’s laws on the subject except 
disallowing the fact that woman is a chattel and denying the right 
of man to correct her even with a thin rod. 

It is certain that the Burmese woman has a freedom and inde- 
pendence which no other women in the East and very few, if any, 
in the West have. She can practically marry whom she pleases. 
She keeps all her own property to herself and she has an equal 
share of the profits of all joint property. She has exactly the 
same right to claim a separation as a man has, and the consequence 
is that there are no unhappy marriages. There are those who say 
that this mastery of affairs is due to the fact that she begins 
smoking at an age when western children have not got beyond 
liquid refreshment. The native cheroot is a very large thing, fully 
nine inches long and as thick as a desk ruler. When an infant 
which has just got beyond balancing itself on its legs begins to 
smoke a thing of this kind there are bound to be contretemps. 
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The cheroot has an ash which might with justice be called a cinder, 
and consequently burns on the legs and arms and body are quite of 
common occurrence. Fortunately it is too big and hot to permit 
of the wrong end being put in the mouth. An early training of 
this kind ought certainly to teach resource and self-reliance ; but we 
are confronted with the fact that the Burmese boy who is rising two, 
smokes just as commonly as his sister, and it does not seem to 
have any effectual results in his case. We are therefore driven 
back to the conclusion that the Burmese woman is more capable by 
nature. She certainly shows greater sense and taste than the 
Japanese woman. It is extremely rare for a Burmese woman to 
wear European dress. We are therefore spared the sight so 
common in Japan of screeching colours, ill-fitting dresses, and 
misapprehensions which make things worse in the way of fit, 
as when a corset is worn the wrong side up. 

There are no child marriages, and therefore the chances of ill- 
assorted alliances are very small, and if rash impulse finds two 
people united who are not suited to one another, the contract can be 
dissolved without difficulty or any great formalities. There is 
nothing approaching to the Mussalman purdah system. Burmese 
women would never submit to be shut up in a harem. Child 
marriage and compulsory widowhood may be all very well for 
Hindu women, but neither of these commends itself to the 
women of Burma. Nothing would persuade them to bind up their feet 
like the women of China, if they did not want to, and a whole street 
of paifangs, the arches put up by admiring fellow-villagers to women 
who have lost their husbands young and have never married again, 
would be no temptation to a Burmese widow if she thought she 
wanted consolation. Finally, anyone rash enough to suggest to her 
the meek and submissive attitude of the Japanese wife would be 
surprised at the vigour and fluency of her rejection of the proposal. 
The women of Burma are emphatically and without dispute from 
any quarter, the better half of the race. 

J. GeorceE Scott. 
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WHAT IS SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY? 


THERE seems to be considerable hesitation and confusion as to the 
meaning of the study which is rather inaccurately named Social 
Psychology. This paper is an attempt to clear away that con- 
fusion. 

I. 

There is no social psychology in the sense of a study to be 
distinguished from ‘‘ individual ’’ psychology, as though the latter 
were concerned with the individual mind and the former with some 
greater mind somehow standing over against or else embracing 
individual minds. When we know all that is to be known about 
individual minds, there will remain no province of psychology left 
unexplored, and we shall have comprehended all the processes 
which the most esoteric of social psychologists can study. It 
would have seemed to the writer unnecessary even to state so plain 
a fact were it not that the contrary statement is explicitly made by 
distinguished psychologists. Thus Mr. William McDougall 
writes :— 

When the student of behaviour has learnt from the various depart- 
ments of psychology, . . . all they can teach him of the structure, genesis, 
and modes of operation, of the individual mind, a large field still awaits 
his exploration. If we put aside as unproven such speculation as that 
touched on at the end of the foregoing chapter [the view of James that 
the human mind can enter into an actual union or communion with the 
divine mind], and refuse to admit any modes of communication or 
influence between minds other than through the normal channels of 
sense-perception and bodily movement, we must nevertheless recognise 
the existence in a certain sense of over-individual or collective minds. 
We may fairly define a mind as an organised system of mental or 
purposive forces; and in the sense so defined, every highly organised 
human society may properly be said to possess a collective mind. For 
the collective actions which constitute the history of any such society 
are conditioned by an organisation which can only be described in terms 
of mind, and which yet is not comprised within the mind of any 
individual; the society is rather constituted by the system of relations 
obtaining between the individual minds which are its units of composi- 
tion. Under any given circumstances the actions of the society are, or 
may be, very different from the mere sum of the actions with which its 
several members would react to the situation in the absence of the 
system of relations which renders them a society; or, in other words, 
the thinking and acting of each man, in so far as he thinks and acts as 
a member of a society, is very different from his thinking and acting as 
an isolated individual.! 


1. Psychology (Home University Library), pp. 225-9. 
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This passage contains two arguments in favour of the hypo- 
thesis of super-individual ‘‘ collective ’’ minds, neither of which 
can stand examination. 

(1) The “definition ’’ of a mind as ‘‘an organised system of 
mental or purposive forces’’ is totally inadequate. When we 
speak of the mind of an individual we mean something more than 
this. The mind of each of us has a unity other than that of such a 
system. When two of us enter into any arrangement whatever, 
there arises in some sort a system of ‘‘ mental or purposive forces,”’ 
or, more strictly, a certain relation of the purposive forces of each 
mind to those of the other. But why are we to call the inter- 
relation of ‘‘ mental forces’’ a mind? Does the system so created 
think and will and feel and act? Does it perform a single one of 
those operations which we recognise as the work of that essentially 
active thing, a mind? If a number of minds construct by their 
interactivity an organisation ‘‘which can only be described in terms 
of mind,’’ must we ascribe to the construction the very nature of 
the forces which constructed it? That is surely impossible. Must 
we then, alternatively, postulate a mind which thinks the whole 
construction? In that case ‘‘ collective mind’’ would think the 
whole structure of the collectivity of which it is presumably the 
subject; the ‘collective mind’’ of England, for instance, would 
think the whole complex structure of the English community. 
"Jnfortunately that greater mind does not communicate its thinking 
to individual minds, else they might learn directly from the subject 
what they comprehend only painfully and imperfectly from the 
study of that structure which is its hypothetical object! Again, 
social organisations occur of every kind and every degree of 
universality. If England has a collective mind, why not Birming- 
ham and why not each of its wards? If a nation has a collective 
mind, so has also a church and a trade union. And we shall have 
collective minds that are paris of greater collective minds, and 
collective minds that intersect other collective minds. But all 
these “‘minds’’ lack the integrity and isolation and unity of action 
which is essential to the very conception of mind. 

(2) The second argument is an obvious fallacy. If each man 
thinks and acts differently as a member of a crowd or association 
and as an individual standing out of any such immediate relation 
to his fellows, it is still each who thinks and acts; the new deter- 
minations are determinations still of individual minds as they are 
influenced by aggregation. When sheep play follow-my-leader, 
we do not attribute the movement of the flock to a flock-mind. 
When men aggregaie, especially as casual unorganised aggrega- 
tions, each mind responds in a peculiar way to this special crowd- 
environment, as it responds in a peculiar way to every kind of 
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environment. The environment changes with the response of each 
who forms a constituent of it, and that change in turn occasions a 
new response of each, and soon. Thus a peculiarly rapid process 
of mental change takes place in the members of a crowd. Each 
becomes to a degree susceptible and imitative. The mood of each 
is assimilated to that of each other. To the onlooker it seems as 
though waves of emotional agitation swept through the crowd. 
Each is less than himself, not surely because he has become part 
of a great mind, but because the effect of aggregation is to evoke 
in each a certain emotional response at the cost of rationality. 
There is no structure of organisation within which the individual 
can find shelter for his individuality against the overpowering 
cumulative influence of mass-suggestion and mass-imitation. But 
this is merely an extreme instance of the obvious fact that every 
mind is influenced by every kind of environment, To posit a 
super-individual mind because individual minds are altered by their 
relations to one another (as indeed they are altered by their relations 
to physical conditions) is surely gratuitous. 


I have taken this extreme case because it is to such types of 
activity that men generally point when asked to exemplify the 
conception of ‘‘ collective mind.’’ Strictly speaking, it is no such 
thing. But it is interesting to note that this case which most 
suggests a non-individualised social mind forms one of the lowest 
and not of the highest social manifestations. It is the contagious 
psychical influence that moves a herd of buffaloes or a human 
crowd, the mood that responds to the waving of flags, the beating 
of drums, the shouting of the loud-voiced orator, the appeal of the 
impassioned extremist. It is the contagious psychical influence 
that carries a man out of himself, but rarely to a higher level, nearly 
always to a lower. It is an influence that nearly all students of 
society regard as evil, to be counteracted by education in self- 
control, the retainment of individuality.'_ The crowd is passionate, 


1. Cf. Ross, Social Psychology, c.v. 


Simmel (Soziologie) quotes Schiller’s epigram, “‘ Dass leidich kluge und 
verstandige Leute in corpore zu einem Dummkopf wurden,” and states that 
the experience of English trade unions shows that mass meetings arrive 
at the most wrong-headed decisions, in consequence of which the system of 
delegates has been in large measure substituted. The conduct of men as an 
unorganised mass and their conduct as an organised society differ in a 
remarkable way. This is well illustrated, as a trade union leader has 
informed me, by the case of the dock labourers of London. Before they 
became organised they were at the mercy of mob-orators, but these amateur 
students of group-psychology lost their ascendancy when the dockers’ union 
became properly constituted. 
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stupid, merciless, and immoral. When its passion is just the 
crowd acts like a fool, when unjust, like a raging beast. It under- 
stands only the simple and clamant and spectacular. It can 
destroy, but it cannot create. It chooses a Barabbas before the 
Christ. 

It is important to clear out of the way this misleading doctrine 
of super-individual minds corresponding to social or communal 
organisations and activities, and therefore it may be well to go a 
little deeper in our analysis. Strictly speaking we can hardly even 
say that, at least under normal conditions, minds or mental 
processes interact; they are rather interdependent, determined 
indirectly by the activities of other minds. Such determination is 
of two kinds; the more immediate, whereby symbolic communica- 
tion—language, gesture, art—the thoughts and purposes of one 
mind are represented to others, and so affect the thoughts and 
purposes of others; the less immediate where each, by the physical 
operations through which its purposes are pursued, alters thereby 
the conditions under which others must act for the fulfilment of 
their purposes, and so indirectly alters their purposes and thoughts 
as well. The interests of all are thus interdependent; they 
harmonise so that they can best be attained for each through the 
co-operation of all, or they conflict, so that the attainment of his 
interests by one means the negation of the interests of others. In 
all community there is a vast complex of co-operative and competi- 
tive forces out of which spring, as resultant, its common properties, 
its customs and institutions. But to the resultant unity there need 
correspond no unity of mind. Often when we fail to perceive the 
complexity of the process from which social institutions or move- 
ments result, especially when they are hidden from us in the 
scantily-recorded life of the past, we readily resort to a simplified 
explanation, as if they were the direct expression of a single 
purpose. Our knowledge of the complexity of social processes in 
the present should make us wary of these conclusions. 


But, it will be said, there are purposes common to many minds, 
and these express themselves as co-operant activity in the formation 
of common institutions. Certainly, and as will appear later, these 
common purposes are the first foundations of all society. Here it 
Is necessary only to point out that the common or type element in 
many minds does not constitute a common or type mind in the 
conse of a super-individual entity. There is no more a great 
collective ’’ mind beyond individual minds in society than there 
1S a great ‘‘collective’’ tree beyond all the individual trees in nature. 
A collection of trees is a wood, and that we can study as a unity; 
So an aggregation of men is a society, a much more determinate 
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unity : but a collection of trees is not a collective tree, and neither 
is a collection of persons or minds a collective person or mind. 
We can speak of qualities of tree in abstraction from any particular 
trees, and we can speak of qualities of mind as such, or of some 
particular kind of mind, or of mind in relation to some type of 
situation.’ But in so doing we are simply considering the 
characteristic or like elements of individual minds, as we might 
consider the characteristic or like elements discoverable in 
individual trees and kinds of trees. To conceive, because of these 
identities, a ‘‘ collective ’’ mind as existing beside those of indivi- 
duals or a collective tree beside the variant examples is to run 
against the wall of the Idea theory; it is to give a prima-facie 
obvious but demonstrably false answer to the haunting and 
unanswerable question: Can the identities we find in individual 
things,—type, stock, race, whatever the identity be,—exist only in 
conception or idea, while only the individual things themselves 
exist ‘tin nature’? False, because the answer is got by supposing 
the abstract to be concrete also, the attribute to be substance also; 
false because it is an attempt to image the invisible moulds of 
things in terms of the things moulded, to give to forms the qualities 
of substance in the mistaken belief that so they are rendered more 
comprehensible. Fortunately, the sociologist has no call to 
answe: the real metaphysical question involved, since it does not 
arise in his sphere alone, and until men speak of the unity or 
activity of super-individual tree or animal or stone, we may well 
refrain from speaking of the unity or activity of super-individual 
mind, 

Appropriately enough, the only thoroughgoing attempt to 
conceive a community in terms of a communal mind was made in 
the Republic of Plato.* But Plato did not think of a super- 
individual mind as existing beside or beyond individual minds; 
he rather regarded the minds of the members of a community as 
together constituting a greater mind like in every respect to the 
smaller. The community is ‘‘ the individual soul written large.”’ 
We can understand the microcosm of the individual if we under- 
stand the macrocosm of community, and vice-versd. If there are 
three parts of the individual soul, there are three classes of the 
community. As the parts of the soul are related to one another, 
so should the classes of the community be related to one another ; 
as there is a reasoning part of the soul which ought to control the 

1. It is in this sense we speak of the ‘ mind’ of a race, the ‘soul’ of a 
people, and so on. We do not mean by it anything super-individual or 
transcendental. 

2 See Rep., pp. 368, 369, 435, 441- 
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rest, so there is a reasoning class of the community which ought to 
control the other classes, and as there is an appetitive and again a 
‘* passionate ’’ element in the soul, so there is an appetitive and 
again a passionate class in the community. 

If taken at all literally, this is both bad psychology and bad 
sociology. It is bad psychology, because you cannot “* divide” 
mind into self-subsistent faculties. We think with our whole 
mind, feel with our whole mind, will with our whole mind. 
Reasoning, feeling, willing, perceiving, believing, desiring—these 
are all complex activities in which the whole mind, not mere 
*‘ parts”’ of it, is active. To speak summarily, each involves the 
predominance of an aspect, not the pure functioning of a part. 
And it is bad sociology, because you cann:*: make the classes of a 
community correspond either to aspects or to parts of mind. The 
analogy breaks down. You cannot have one class which merely or 
even mainly thinks, another which merely feels. (As it is, Plato’s 
classes—the philosophers, the guardians, and the workers—do not 
really correspond to his divisions of mind into reasoning, passionate, 
and appetitive parts.) The great defect of any such conception is 
that it obscures the true unity of community. For classes so 
distinguished are related only by way of difference, each fulfilling 
its nature in contributing specifically distinct functions, like the 
Separate parts of a machine each shaped differently to the service 
of an end not its own,—nor yet that of the whole machine. 

The nearest approach to the fulfilment of such a conception 
would be some “‘ aristocratic ’’ state where classes become castes,’ 
a state where unity rests, as it indeed rests for Plato, merely on a 
**justice’’ which sees that each part fulfils its own distinct function, 
“‘does its own business.’’ For justice is a principle of partition, 
the assigning to each that which is his own and no one else’s. 
Difference of function—in a narrower sense—is indeed essential 
within a community, but beyond the difference involved in external 
function there must exist, as we shall see, an inward likeness. 
Society is not simply or primarily the harmony of differences, but 
the union of likes. The likeness is ultimate, and therefore justice 
1s not the deepest ground of social unity nor the completest social 
morality. It is only the superficial social relationships—and these 
only when fulfilled in a superficial manner—which rest on mere 
difference, as the relation of master to servant, employer to 
employee, buyer to seller. There the exchange of a quid pro qu0 
may be all that is involved in the relationship. But in a true 
community the ruler makes laws for himself no less than for the 
governed to obey, the imposer of taxes imposes them on himself 


1. This idea is worked out in Mr. Lowes Dickinson’s Justice and Liberty. 
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0 as well; so the true priest confesses as well as hears confession, 
and the true doctor prescribes for his patient only what in like 
circumstances he prescribes for himself. The relations of difference 
remain, but they imply an identity of nature in the members so 
related, a relation of likeness on which the relation of difference is 
founded. Likeness of nature involves likeness of ends and likeness 
of goods. Therefore you cannot split up a community into classes 
corresponding to distinct and exclusive elements, whether of mind 
or of anything else. 

All community is a web of likenesses and differences, of what 
is common and what is diverse in the members of it. It is thus a 
system complex and wonderful beyond the understanding and the 
purpose of any (though not of all) of its members. But we must 
not invent a communal mind to think that greater system, The 
bonds of society are in the members of society, and not outside 
them. It is the memories, traditions, and beliefs of each which 
make up social memories, traditions, and beliefs. As a swarm of 
bees is held together in a physical unity through the physical 
adaptations of their individual bodies, so an aggregate of human 
beings is held together in a social unity through the social 
adaptations of their individual minds. Society like the kingdom 
of God is within us. Within us, within each of us, and yet greater 
than the thoughts and understandings of any of us. For the social 
thoughts and feelings and willings of each, the socialised mind of 
each, with the complex scheme of his relation to the social world, is 
no mere reproduction of the social thoughts and feelings and 
willings of the rest. Unity and difference here too weave their 
eternal web, the greater social scheme which none of us who are 
part of it can ever see in its entirety, but whose infinite subtlety and 
harmony we may more and more comprehend and admire. As a 
community grows in civilisation and culture, its traditions are no 
longer clear and definite ways of thinking, its usages are no longer 
uniform, its spirit is no longer to be summed up in a few phrases. 
But the spirit and tradition of a people become no less real in 
becoming more complex. Each member no longer embodies the 
whole tradition, but it is because each embodies some part of a 
greater tradition to which the freely-working individuality of each 
contributes. In this sense the spirit of a people, though existing 
only in the individual members, more and more surpasses the 
measure of any individual mind. 

Again, the social tradition is expressed through institutions 
and records more permanent than the short-lived members of 
community. These institutions and records are as it were stored 
social values (just as, in particular, books may be called stored 
social knowledge), in themselves nothing, no part of the social 
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mind, but the instruments of the communication of traditions from 
member to member, as also from the dead past to the living present, 
In this way too, with the increase of these stored values, of which 
members realise parts but none the whole, the spirit of a people 
more and more surpasses the measure of any individual mind. It 
is these social forces within and without, working in the minds of 
individuals whose own social inheritance is an essential part of their 
individuality, stored in the institutions which they maintain from 
the past or establish in the present, that mould the communal spirit 
of the successive generations. In this sense too a community may 
be called greater than its members who exist at any one time, since 
the community itself marches out of the past into the present, and 
its members at any time are part of a great succession, themselves 
first moulded by communal forces before they become, so moulded, 
the active determinants of its future moulding. 

These facts we may gladly admit. They are of the very 
greatest import, but that import is wholly mistaken if we invent as 
the bearer of those great and secular traditions some mind that is 
other than and beyond the individual minds in whose interdependent 
activities they have in the past been born and in the present are 
being maintained, 


Il. 


I have dwelt so long on this false view because in more or less 
subtle ways, rarely expressed but often implied, it prejudices our 
study of social questions. It is responsible for the misleading 
antithesis which we draw between the individual and society, as 
when we ask the question, ultimately a meaningless one, whether 
we should prefer the welfare of the individual (not of some 
individuals to the welfare of society; it is responsible for those 
curious distinctions between the ‘actual’? and the ‘real ”’ will 
of the community which enable some writers to preach autocracy 
in the name of democracy': it stands in the way of a true 
appreciation of that intricate weaving of individuality and sociality 
which forms the not-to-be-unravelled web of life. 

At this point it is necessary to clear away a second confusion. 
It is often said that social psychology and sociology are either 
wholly? or in great part? identical. This seems to the writer a 
mere mistake, but to reveal its nature one must answer no less a 
question than what sociology itself is! 


1. See Bosanquet’s Philosophical Theory of the State, c.v. 
2. See e.g. Karl Pearson’s The Grammar of Science, p. 527- 
3- See e.g. Ward’s Pure Sociology, p .59. 
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Sociology is often said to be concerned with social as distinct 
from individual phenomena. ‘‘ What a man does without having 
learned from the example of another person, walking, crying, 
eating, mating, is purely vital; while walking with a certain step, 
singing a song, preferring at table one’s national dishes and 
partaking of them in a well-bred way, courting a woman after the 
manner of the time, are social.’’ This passage from M. Tarde is 
quoted with much approbation by Professor Ross, who adds: 


If the social is not the vital, neither is it the individual psychic. So 
we might add as supplement to Tarde: ‘‘ When one fears the dark, 
delights in colour, craves a mate, or draws an inference from his own 
observations, that is merely psychic. But when one dreads heresy, 
delights in ‘good form,’ craves the feminine type of his time, or embraces 
the dogmas of his people, that is social. ‘ Social,’ then are all 
phenomena which we cannot explain without bringing in the action of 
one human being on another.’’! 


This is all very unsatisfactory and very confusing. Nothing a 
man can be or do is entirely uninfluenced by ‘‘ others,’’ and all 
we can rightly distinguish is the immediacy or remoteness of certain 
influences. Society for every man is origin, atmosphere, environ- 
ment, life. How can he think or be at all out of relation to society ? 
Alike the expression of his organic needs and the expression of his 
inmost individuality take social forms. Why then should it be a 
social phenomenon to dread heresy and presumably noi a social 
phenomenon to embrace heresy. Even were the heresy “ anti- 
social,’’ it would still not be non-social, since heresy no less than 
orthodoxy is a way of responding to a social environment. Or 
again, if a man fears the dark, why should that be ‘* merely 
psychic’’ (whatever that may be)? Has he not inherited the 
instinct from ancestors who knew good cause for fearing the terror 
by night? Strangest of ail is the statement that sexual attraction 
is not a social phenomenon. If a man craves a mate, is a craving 
which is itself the very foundation and beginning of all society, and 
owes its strength in each to an endless process of social selection, 
the less social because it is ** vital ’’ ? 

The trouble is that in the world about us there are no facts 
which we can single out as social facts and thereby distinguish 
from others which are purely ’’ individual, or vital,’’ or 
“psychic.” Whatever a living being thinks or does is, in one 
aspect, a social fact. For actions and thoughts are all resultants, 
the responses of complex beings, having social origins and social- 
ised characters, to conditions of environment themselves somehow 
and in some degree socially determined. Every man’s character 
is personality woven of individuality and sociality; every man’s 


1. Ross: Foundations of Sociology, pp. 6-7. 
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environment consists of his fellow men and the world of his fellow 
men. His actions and thoughts must therefore, every one of them, 
be in some kind and degree social phenomena. But we are not on 
that account compelled, as sociologists, to make our study compre- 
hensive of all human thinking and doing. No one would argue 
that the moralist, because he finds that the moral factor enters into 
all human activities, must therefore study equally all human 
activities. As he abstracts, so must we. As he looks for the forms 
and laws of morality, so must we look for the forms and laws of 
that yet more extensive element, sociality. 

Ruling out the hypothesis of group-minds we are quickly 
enabled to determine the main lines of social study. 

(1) We may study the forms of likeness among individuals. 
Strictly speaking, however, sociology is concerned with the likeness 
of individuals only so far as they involve or arise out of relations 
between individuals, groups in which the likes are brought together 
or whence the likes result. These groups or societies fall into two 
great classes which we may call the communal and the associational, 
according as the like qualities are those which determine a whole 
common life or those which determine merely a form of association 
within that life: a city, say, or nation on the one hand, a church, 
Say, or trade union on the other, The members of a communal 
group are alike to a certain extent in habits, temperament, 
traditions, modes and standards of life, sometimes also as being 
members of the same race or stock. The members of an associa- 
tional group are like in respect of the specific interest for which the 
association stands, whether it be religious, economic, educational, 
political, artistic or so forth. 


(2) We may study the forms of interdependence or even 
of difference, between individuals so far as these produce 
social relations, and the relations themselves so formed. 
Mere difference cannot create social relations of any kind, 
even by way of hostility, but complementary differences are 
the source of vastly important social unities, just as 
antagonistic differences are the source of fundamental social 
opposition. Among social relations of interdependence we might 
name those of husband and wife, parents and children, teacher and 
pupil, governor and governed, employer and employee, buyer and 
seller. The forms of interdependence increase continuously with 
the development in every social sphere of the principles of the 
“division of labour,” and with the general differentiation involved 
in the whole process of civilisation. 

(3) Along these lines of study alone we could never advance (0 
an adequate knowledge of society. We can trace certain institu- 
tions to the essential likenesses of men and others to the essential 
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interdependence of men, but others, the greatest of all, are result- 
ants of too complex a character to come under either head, being 
built up by an endless process of adjustment out of the intricate 
combinings and crossings of men’s interests and purposes. Of 
such a nature are systems of laws and rights and customs (as 
distinct from habits), the state-form itself, as well as the institu- 
tional forms of most associations, 

We are now in a position both to distinguish social psychology 
from sociology, and to determine the true subject-matter of the 
former. Without attempting to define psychology in any precise 
manner we may Say at least that it is concerned with the laws of the 
behaviour of mind. The difficulty would seem to be that we, in 
seeking to know mind, are seeking to know as object that which 
knows objects, that which functions only as subject in an indissol- 
uble subject-object relation, that which is also the very knower who 
seeks to know it. In so far as we can know mind at all, it must 
be through some kind of analysis of its realisations in subject-object 
relations. Psychology, in other words, can study the mind only 
in its relation to its objects; but psychology is interested never in 
the object as such, always in the object as itself manifesting the 
character of the subject which perceives, thinks, knows, feels, or 
wills it. Where the object of mind is material (or physical) there 
is little danger of our confusing the sciences which study the objects 
of mind with the science which studies mind itself. But where the 
object of mind is in some special sense the work of mind, a grave 
danger arises, and here it is especially important to distinguish 
the science of the mental object from the science of the subject-mind, 
to distinguish, say, ethics, logic, sociology, and philosophy from 
psychology. The only object which the psychologist could study 
for it’s own sake would be mind as object were it possible, as some 
psychologists seem to believe, for mind to be object either to itself 
or to some other subject; and that object is totally different in 
character from what we call the ‘content’ of mind, from the concept 
which is in its very nature object, not subject. The study of these 
concepts—for their own sake, in the systems which they form—is 
not psychology. 

When therefore we study laws or customs or any social institu- 
tions, in order to attain a knowledge of these things, we are not 
psychologists but sociologists, Forms of association or community 
are in their nature objective things, just as truly as forms of speech 
or types of art are objective, just as truly as colours or sights or 
sounds are objective. They are what mind thinks, not what mind 
is. They reveal mind, being the stuff of its manufacture, but they 
are not mind, and their laws are not the laws of mind. Even the 
so-called laws of thought are not the laws of the behaviour of mind. 
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They are laws of the behaviour of objects. ‘A thing cannot both 
be and not be’’—that statement is about things, not about minds. 
Were it a statement of the behaviour of mind, we might suppose 
that if minds were different, a thing might both be and not be: 
but the same suposition is equally true or equally false in respect 
of every statement about things. 

The confusion arises from the fact that some sciences may be 
regarded as throwing a more direct light than others on the nature 
of mind. Sociology in especial gives aid to psychology, 
just as psychology gives special aid to sociology. Human 
needs and purposes create social structures. What is it on which 
our attention is focussed? If the nature of social structures, as 
created by and as fulfilling men’s needs and purposes, then we are 
sociologists. If the nature of mind as revealed in the structures 
which they have builded, then we are psychologists. Strictly 
speaking, we should here distinguish two branches of inquiry, one 
belonging to sociology, one to psychology, which might be called 
respectively psychological sociology and social psychology. Man’s 
activity as a social being, like man’s activity in every sphere, throws 
light on the character of mind. Men cannot dig or build or analyse 
or philosophize without revealing their essential minds—still less 
can they enter into relations with their fellows without so doing. 
Men are not always digging or building or philosophizing, but all 
men are always revealing themselves as members formed within 
and active within a society. The study of these social relations 1s 
a sociological study, but it provides to the psychologist the data 
whence he derives psychological fact. Conversely the facts and 
laws which the psychologist discovers in many a field may well 
form data of much service to the sociologist. It would perhaps be 
pedantic, at the present stage of development, to treat as separate 
studies social psychology and psychological sociology, but we must 
remember, to avoid confusion, that there is this distinction of the 
point of view. 


Following the lines of division of social study already suggested, 
we may finally point out the chief types of fact which are, from 
their different points of view, of interest at once to the sociologist 
and to the psychologist. 

(1) The likenesses of men are the source of social relations and 
unities, Here a vast psychological field exists, in the study of 
'yPes, Tace-types, class-types, association-types. For the psycho- 
logist the enquiry centres round the common characters of mind, 
— ets race, in the nation, in the church, in this or that class 
o* the community, leisure class, middle class, labour class, mind as 
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affected by occupation, the mental characteristics of the artist, the 
preacher, the scholar, the soldier, the shopman, the engineer, and 
so forth. For the sociologist the focus of inquiry is the social 
system or unity in which the type is co-ordinated. But the facts 
to which each must go are the same. 

A further psychologico-sociological study within this field is 
that of the process of assimilation, the process by which men in 
society grow in like-mindedness. Certain parts of this study have 
been much advanced by the labours of M. Tarde and of Professor 
E. A. Ross. 

(2) Difference is itself no more than likeness a sociological fact, 
but when it brings men into relations, whether by way of opposition 
or more essentially by way of co-operation, again a common field 
waits the psychologist and the sociologist. For the psychologist 
there is set the primary task of tracing the types of mental process 
involved in the relation so established, commencing with that 
phenomenon which makes of every novelist an amateur psycho- 
logist, the phenomenon of ‘“‘ love,’’ and including the thousand 
forms of response made by every man to the presence and the 
overtures of his fellows. At this point we see very clearly how 
impossible it is, in a world where no man lives to himself, to 
distinguish in any scientific way a social psychology from an 
‘“‘individual’’ psychology. At least the greater part of the 
behaviour of each individual is somehow determined as a response 
to the presence and behaviour of others. But the province of the 
psychological sociologist is clearly defined. It is to show how the 
emotions and desires and purposes evolved in each by contact of 
each with all create and explain the objective social structures. 

(3) This is particularly obvious when we turn our attention to 
those complex social structures which cannot be credited to the 
simple operation of either like-mindedness or felt independence. 
The best instance is the form of the state at any given period. 
This is an age-long construction resulting from the convergences 
and conflicts of the thousand interests and purposes of the members 
of a community. It is an easy thing to describe the resultant, the 
system; it is an infinitely difficult thing fully to explain its genesis 
and growth out of the various purposes which have moved, in their 
various degrees of station, power, and opportunity, the members 
of the successive generations. ne may show in a general way 
how the various instincts and purposes of men determine the 
general character of community, the line followed by Mr. 
McDougall in the second part of his Social Psychology. One 
may even show, as many historians attempt to do, how the special 
characteristics of some types of men determine the special character 
of their community, though here there is always the danger, 
especially in dealing with ancient times, that we shall first infer 
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the character of the people from their known institutions, and then 
proceed to show how this character being what it was the institu- 
tions took the form they did.’ Perhaps all that the psychological 
sociologist can expect to accomplish in any adequate manner is to 
show how the changes of mental attitude, of thought and purpose, 
at any one time, and especially in his own age, have modified the 
social structure of that time. 

Further problems for the sociologist and the psychologist arise 
within this field. I shall enumerate two in closing, selected for 
their practical importance. (a) The presence of the institution, the 
system, the social machine, has far-reaching effects on the minds 
of those brought into directest contact with it, and especially of the 
officials who operate it. This suggests an interesting psychological 
enquiry. More generally, whenever men are brought to feel the 
presence and the power of those great permanent traditions and 
systems in which their interests and purposes build but a very little 
part, they are raised, often for good sometimes for evil, from 
narrower to wider issues. An important practical application of 
sociology would be the education of men in the true significance, 
value, and grandeur of the greater community within which each 
life is lived . (b) Public men have always sought, in an empirical 
way, to discern “‘the moods of the mighty leviathan,’’ ‘‘the temper 
and tastes of the motley multitude,’’ as the aristocratic Plato 


expressed it. There are some signs? that this knowledge is 
beginning to take definite form. It is a knowledge that has often 
been used for the worst of ends: it may also be used for the best. 


R. M. Maclver. 


1. This danger is well pointed out in Mr. J. M. Robertson’s The Evolution 
of States. 


2. eg, in such works as Mr. Ward’s Applied Sociology and Mr. Grahat 
Wallas’s Human Nature in Politics. 
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THE RECORD OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCE 
ASSOCIATION.’ 


By the middle of the nineteenth century the volume of interest 
in social reform had so far grown that the need of a co-ordination of 
effort was felt in many directions; and many societies of middle- 
class philanthropists, investigators, and educationists sprang up. 
Another generation had yet to pass ere ‘‘ slumming ’’ could be 
spoken of as a fashionable occupation, and, under the guidance of 
Canon Barnett and others, the Universities began to establish in 
the poorest districts of the great cities Settlements where youths of 
the educated and comfortable classes could learn something of the 
lives of their less fortunate fellows, and give something of their own 
knowledge in return. But already the desire for information was 
burning strongly; the humane reaction against the doctrine of 
laisser faire was gathering force; the number of those men and 
women who felt the sting of social injustice, the crying scandal 
of the waste of competitive industrialism, was rapidly increasing. 
To indicate the character of this movement of opinion and the 
beneficent changes to which it led, we cannot do better than survey 
rapidly the work of a body which embraced both individual and 
corporate effort, and which, partly by reason of the support of many 
statesmen of the third quarter of the century, strongly influenced 
the course of public opinion and governmental activity. 

The National Agsociation for the Promotion of Social Science ? 
was founded in July, 1857, at a private meeting presided over by 
Lord Brougham, and held at his residence in Grafton Street, 
London, its chief purpose being to bring about ‘‘a closer union 
among the supporters of the various efforts then being made for 
social advancement.’’ The first public meeting was held in 
Birmingham Town Hall, which was ‘‘ crowded to excess,’’ on 
October 13, 1857, Lord Brougham delivering the inaugural address, 
and Lord John Russell, Sir Fitzroy Kelly, and Richard Monckton 
Milnes, M.P. (afterwards Lord Houghton) being among the other 
speakers. The ambition was to do for social science what the 
British Association was doing for the physical and _ biological 


1. We are enabled to print in advance this account of the Social Science 
Association from a volume on the “‘ Industrial History of England in the 
Nineteenth Century,” by Mr. G. H. Perris, shortly to be published by 
Messrs. J. M. Dent and Sons. 

2. For the following information I am indebted to the Transactions of 
the Society, the first volume of which was published in 1858, and to a 
“Manual, with a Narrative of Past Labours and Results,’ produced by the 
Association for its 25th anniversary in 1882. 
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sciences. ‘‘ Surely,’’ said Mr, Hastings, General Secretary of the 
Association until 1868, when he became President of the Council, 
‘the investigators of the many intricate questions which spring 
from the necessities of society have no less need of mutual instruc- 
tion and help than the exponents of the laws of the material 
universe; nor is there less danger in the one case than in the other 
that an inquirer who shuts himself up in his particular pursuit will 
form only superficial and inaccurate ideas of its nature and rela- 
tions.’’ He showed the connection between various branches of 
social inquiry by tracing industrial disease to its root in unjust land 
laws. ‘‘ Density of population, as is proved by figures, is coincident 
with prevalence of crime; yet the vices which come within the 
grasp of the law are, perhaps, the least evils resulting. It has been 
shown that the guiltiest city is also the most unhealthy. Frames 
enfeebled and depressed by breathing a vitiated atmosphere must find 
an artificial stimulus; a dense population, consequently, drinks 
hard. Huddled together in close proximity, and in defiance of the 
decencies of sex, their daughters hardly know the meaning of 
virtue, and prostitution becomes too often a natural pursuit. 
Disease and early death, appalling as the havoc among a population 
so circumstanced is known to be, are yet too merciful in sparing a 
second generation, ignorant, depraved, and desperate, perpetuating 
the curse to themselves and to society.’’ These terrible evils could 
be traced to many necessities, shortcomings, and sins of society. 
But one of their chief roots, at least, was a legal system which “‘acts 
in a great measure as a prohibition on the purchase of land by the 
working classes.’’ The landless labourer drifts into the city slum, 
and creates problems for the police, the sanitarian, and the 
statesman, the remedy for which lies largely in a reform of the real 
property law. Again, reformatory work, by itself, is imperfect and 
open to various objections which disappear when it is brought into 
relation with other ideas and efforts. 

The Association soon had branches in Edinburgh, Liverpool, 
and Bradford; it was strengthened in 1864 by amalgamation with 
the Law Amendment Society, a body that had done good work for 
twenty P pee for law reform; and it gave birth to, or became 
affiliated with, several very useful subsidiary organizations—the 
Society for Promoting the Industrial Employment of Women 
(formed in 1860); the Ladies’ Sanitary Association (1859); the 
Workhouse Visiting Society (1859), of which Miss Louisa Twining 
was the mainstay ; the Women’s Industrial Union, due to the zeal 
of Mrs. William Grey, which secured the institution, in 1872, of 
the Girls’ Public Day Schools Company. The Social Science 
Congresses not only provided for many years rallying points for 
reformers and investigators, but helped considerably in the 
stimulation of public interest, especially in the towns in 
which they were held. But much of the best work of the 
Association was done in its five departments—for international and 
municipal law reform, education, public health, political economy, 
and trade and art— and the special committees into which these 
were subdivided. The Transactions overflow with evidence of thei 


ee a activity, and constitute an important source-book for 
tush social history. The volume for 1861, for instance, shows 
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how wide and generous were the concerns of the Association, 
which, it says, ‘* sprang out of the belief that many of our political 
economists have illogically narrowed their investigations by 
ignoring all view of sew | duty, and that a union was needed 
between the moral and economical sciences, in order to constitute 
a philosophy embracing in its inquiries alike the conditions of social 
prosperity and the rights and obligations of citizenship.’’ The first 
Reformatory Schools Act had recently been passed; and the 
beneficent effects of a discriminating discipline for young offenders, 
no longer doomed by vindictive punishments to habitual crime, 
transportation, or the gallows, was matter for rejoicing. ‘‘ There is 
no subject affecting social welfare,’’ it was said, ‘‘on which we 
have found everywhere public opinion so apathetic ’’ as public 
health. Various weaknesses of the registration of deaths and the 
need of a record of sickness were subjects for representations to the 
Government. Papers were read and printed by Florence 
Nightingale on the construction of hospitals; and the inferiority of 
the poor law hospitals to those on the Continent was severely 
condemned. Shorter hours of labour, co-operation, equality of 
position between men and women in industry, better dwellings, 
temperance, thrift, public parks and recreation grounds, free 
libraries,—these were some of the questions earnestly discussed. 
Woman's right to a special part in the work of education was 
constantly urged; and it is well to remember, now that “‘ half- 
time ’’ has become thoroughly discredited and is rapidly disappear- 
ing, that the system of alternate attendance at mill and school, 
originally provided for under the Factory Acts of 1833, 1844, and 
1847, was for nearly a generation regarded as a great step forward, 
‘sound in theory, wise in legislation, and practical in working.’’ 
The dangers of overwork in girls’ day schools were discussed on the 
one ee by Mrs. Garrett-Anderson, M.D., on the other by Miss 
Buss and Miss Beale. The report of the Indian Army Sanitary 
Commission in 1863, showing that two-thirds of the deaths among 
the British troops in India were preventable, justified all Edwin 
Chadwick had said; and it was in turn justified by accomplished 
facts, for a death-rate of 69 per thousand was reduced in fifteen 
years to 20 per thousand, and a sick-rate from 100 to 57. Similarly 
the needless waste of life at sea and in mines was pressed upon 
the attention of the authorities with good effect. Much was done 
to popularize industrial arbitration and mediation ; and a volume of 
640 pages of evidence with regard to trade unions and strikes, pre- 
sented to the Glasgow Congress in 1860, led up to the constitution 
of a further Committee in 1867, of which Mr, Gladstone became 
chairman, and to further inquiries and attempts to procure 
industrial peace. 

There are always scoffers at the imperfect efforts of a time of 
transition; and occasionally a great man joins in this graceless 
pastime. Matthew Arnold had a fling at the men and women to 
whom we are inscribing a slight memorial, in course of the essay 
on Wordsworth,! in which he seeks to aggrandize the poet by 


1. “‘ Essays in Criticism,”’ p. 152 (Edit. 1879). 
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belittling the teacher. Having quoted certain uninspired lines on 
the duty of national education, Arnold proceeds :— 


One can hear them being quoted at a Social Science Congress; one 
can call up the whole scene. A great room in one of our dismal 
provincial towns; dusty air and jaded afternoon daylight; benches 
full of men with bald heads and women in spectacles ; an orator lifting 
up his face from a manuscript written within and without to declaim 
these lines of Wordsworth ; and, in the soul of any poor child of nature 
who may have wandered in thither, an unutterable sense of lamenta- 
tion, and mourning, and woe! ‘‘ But turn we,’’ as Wordsworth says, 
“from these bold, bad men,” the haunters of Social Science 


Congresses. 


A poor jape, and singularly inappropriate in the mouth of one who 
was himself, like Wordsworth, at once a poet of nature and a 
preacher of education—a school inspector, to boot! But the ‘‘men 
with bald heads and women in spectacles’’ need no vindication 
to-day. Their marks are all over the statute-book ; in many corners 
of Whitehall they are still remembered. Some of them were real 
heroes. All of them may claim at least the honour due to the 
humblest private in the noble army of the Life-Savers. In their 
day, only a few idealists dared to demand equality of opportunity 
for every man and woman. With “bitter cries ’’ resounding on 
every side, and a thousand elementary tasks of social reform 
pressing for accomplishment, in the infancy of evolutionary 
thought, a Sociological Society, such as we now have, could not be 
attempted. By about 1885 the position was undergoing a double 
change, amid which the Social Science Association disappeared : 
the era of political democracy was inaugurated, and sociological 
thought was ripening to the dignity of an acknowledged science. 
We can now look back upon the rw Mach of these pioneers without 
prejudice, with pure gratitude. They gave of their best to the 
common weal. They lightened the darkness of mid-Victorian 
complacency. Bald-headed and be-spectacled, perhaps, they were 
not the least effective of the apostles of sweetness and light; 
and they left England a little less barbarous, less dirty, less 
ignorant, less cruel, less smug than they found it. 
G. H. Perris. 
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MR. HARRISON’S LAST THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. 


Tue Positive Evo.uTion oF ReLiGion. By Frederic Harrison, D.C.L. 
London: W. Heinemann. 8/6 net. 

Tue title of this volume is not very happy, partly because it raises hopes 
of a systematic and dispassionate treatment of the subject which are 
scarcely realised. Many of Mr. Harrison’s admirers have hoped that before 
his literary activity came to a close he would produce a magnum opus, 
dealing with the high problems that have absorbed so much of his attention 
and have been so intimately associated with his political and social 
influence. The time is ripe for a restatement of the history of religion,— 
a restatement in which the Religion of Humanity would be subjected to the 
same analysis and criticism as other forms of faith. For this task Mr. 
Harrison has many qualifications that are not possessed in the same degree 
by any other living writer, and his whole-hearted acceptance of the 
Positivist attitude need not have been an insuperable barrier. He has not, 
however, risen to the occasion; indeed, as soon as we have got past the 
title we find the attempt disclaimed. We are led to expect no more than a 
collection of discourses, arranged in logical order, in which the author puts 
into ‘permanent form” his “final thoughts on the general problem of 
religion.’”” Mr. Harrison has thrown away his last chance of proving 
himself an original thinker in the strict sense of the term; he has remained 
to the last the discerning student of history, the acute critic, the brilliant 
controversialist, the persuasive literary exponent. 

When we have become reconciled to the somewhat loose and repetitious 
treatment and to the frankly ex parte attitude, we are left free to recognise 
and enjoy to the full the clearness of insight, the sanity of judgment, and 
the argumentative skill in which the author never fails us. His exposition 
of Comte’s theory of the origin and development of theological conceptions 
is most cogent, though it does not seem that the word “ shrinkage ”’ is the 
best fitted to describe the sublimating and generalising process which 
converts polytheism into monotheism. He is scarcely so convincing when 
he justifies Comte in stigmatising Protestantism as a deviation from the 
line of progress; the glorification of Catholicism as a religion that lacks 
little of being perfect except a rational creed cannot appeal to many either 
inside or outside its ranks. Mr. Harrison is at his best when he is storming 
the fortifications of those half-way houses in which timid wayfarers on the 
path of free-thought have been fain to seek refuge. His chapters on the 
Anglican Establishment and Neo-Christianity are masterpieces of criticism, 
searching and merciless, yet never failing to be sympathetic. It may be 
indeed that the author’s sympathy will not always be welcomed by those 
to whom it is offered, for it is apt to rest on points of agreement on which 
they would lay little store, if they recognised them at all, but at least it is 
the mark of a conciliatory attitude which is not without strategic value. 
It is in his references to Atheism and Agnosticism that one misses most a 
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psychological analysis which might have strengthened the basis of the 
Positivist philosophy. The assertion of Comte, in which Mr. Harrison 
concurs, that Positivists can neither be Theists nor Atheists, on the ground 
that the question of the existence of God must always be an insoluble 
problem for man, is surely an unwarrantable abandonment of the scientific 
attitude. Theist and Atheist should alike be told, not that they are 
disputing about a real issue that is beyond their vision, but that they are 
bandying terms that have been insufficiently analysed, and that a reconcilia- 
tion of their points of view is to be sought in a deeper study of the history 
of theological ideas. 

Perhaps the most interesting question raised again by this volume 
concerns the use by Positivists of the term ‘religion.’ That they are 
justified in protesting against any monopoly of this word by those who 
associate it with a belief in supernatural powers, personal or impersonal, 
will not here be denied. Whether they are wise in explicitly appropriat- 
ing it to describe a system of thought and life which has still to pass 
through a period of probation is by no means so certain. Though it be 
granted that every creed and scheme of life must give rise to emotions of 
the character which can only be described as religious, it is surely well to 
allow ample time before any attempt is made to give formal expression to 
them. Mr. Harrison himself and the group with which he has been so long 
connected have wisely stood out against the adoption of a set ritual, but 
many who are in essential sympathy with him must feel that this caution 
might with advantage have been carried a little further. The device of 
adopting the distinctive phraseology of earlier forms of faith in support 
of a claim for genuine continuity was natural enough, but it is very 
doubtful whether it has served the purpose in view. It has probably helped 
to alienate on the one hand many Christians, who shrank from so violent a 
substitution without any change of form, and on the other hand many 
rationalists, who were suspicious of expressions that savoured of outworn 
beliefs. It would seem that Mr. Harrison has become to some extent 
conscious of this mistake. He no longer asks us to ‘adore’ Humanity, 
and he has now definitely given up the use of the word ‘ worship’ in this 
connection. He is to be congratulated on his discretion and candour, but 
why does he not carry the process a little further? It is only a darkening 
of counsel to refer to collective humanity as ‘ Providence’ with a capital 
letter. Even the term ‘gratitude’ is here out of place, for it inevitably 
suggests a relation between two persons. If attention is calied to such flaws 
it is only because they interfere unduly with the keen satisfaction which 
all students of sociology must feel in reading this volume. 

James OLIPHANT. 


SOCIAL CHANGES IN AMERICA. 


CHANGING AMERICA: Studies in Contemporary Society. By Edward 
Alsworth Ross, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Sociology in the University 
of Wisconsin. London: Fisher Unwin. Pp. 236. 6/6 net. 


EXCELLENTLY as the title “‘ Changing America ” fits the matter and spirit 
of this book, it yet has the considerable fault of obscuring for the general 
reader the larger part of the truth which it declares. It suggests the idea 
of an America which, having previously presented a definite form and 
character, is now in process of break-up and change, like China in trans 
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formation. In contradiction to this view, which has too much currency, 
the normal condition of the United States, whether as a stretch of territory 
or a human society, has for a long century been one of continual energetic 
mutation, even in the Mendelian sense. The movement of the frontier and 
the transformation of the land have had their subjective reflex in a vast 
process of moral and intellectual metabolism—a process actuated and fed 
by the absorption of new and newer human elements into the social body, 
and by the interactions of all these—entirely without parallel in the history 
of mankind. And if at the present moment the rate of change seems higher 
than before, that is because it is under more systematic observation, and 
only in a lesser degree because a more complex group of influences is 
getting to work more quickly upon a larger mass of people. To say this is 
not to deny the importance of the current developments upon which Prof. 
Ross comments so ably, but only to point out that it is all quite historical 
and American, that plus cela change, plus c’est la méme chose, in no 
disparaging sense. America will be settled, and her people will be formed, 
in good time. In the meantime, she has only her share in most of the 
“ changes ”’ dealt with in the first half of this book. A falling birth-rate, 
a rising divorce-rate, even a rampant commercialism and a newspaper press 
obsequious to ‘ sacred cows’ are known elsewhere. Her quotations in 
these respects are higher than ours, but Prof. Ross does not always, we ‘: 
think, find the true reason. He misses the point greatly, for instance, . 


when he says that ‘‘ among Americans, business ideals have not been held . an ; 
in check by the influence of a landed aristocracy.’”” The kind of business i Rs, 


ideal which makes for ruthlessness, now notoriously at work in America, 
was at its worst and strongest among us in the early nineteenth century, 
when the landed aristocracy was more important than it is at present. 
What has made the difference between then and now, and between America 
and ourselves, is that here the social conscience has in Parliament an organ 
of expression and action, respected and efficient in its working, if slow; and 
the further fact that in the generation from 1830 to 1860 England underwent, 
as the result of influences too many to mention, such a transformation of 
her habitual mood, such a quickening of social sensibility among the 
directing classes, as was equivalent to a new birth of her soul. This 
Spiritual occurrence, the most important in our history since the Puritan 
Revolution, is unknown to the text-books ; but it may be read in Victorian 
literature passim, in biographies by the hundred, and in the statute book. 
America is only now beginning to form a social conscience adequate to the 
seale of her operations, and then will have to fashion an organ capable 
of rendering it effective. And this, when one comes to think of it, increases 
the significance of what is the most vital (though not for readers over here 
the most obviously “‘ interesting ’’) part of Prof. Ross’s book. His last four 
chapters place before our eyes the Middle West as not only the scene of an 
exhilarating activity in all the things that go to make a fully-equipped 
modern society, but also as the source of the initiatives in real (as distin- 
guished from party) politics that are the most “ live ” issues in America 
to-day. It is shown, in fine, as the section from which all the others are 
receiving an awakening and directing impulse that may carry them far. 
Now, to provide for the social conscience an authoritative organ of expres- 
Sion and action is not, so far as we have observed, what the Middle West is 
professedly out to do. But it may do it unawares, by the coalescent 
Successes of its other endeavours. Then indeed there will be changes in 
America, and America will be more like herself than ever. W.M. 
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THE PASSING OF THE AMERICAN. By Monroe Royce. Swift and Co. 
3/6 net. 


Ir would be an invidious task to appraise this vigorously written book. 
The author, after twelve years absence in Europe, returned to New York 
in the autumn of 1909. He was startled by the “ rapid, vast and truly 
alarming changes which have taken place in American life and character 
during the past twenty and even ten years.’”” The fundamental change, he 
considers, is the vast immigration of Italians, Poles, Lithuanians, Slavs 
and others, organised by the Trusts in order to hasten the exploitation of 
the American continent. It is they, with the more desirable Germans, 
Scandinavians, Britons and Celts, who do the work of America, while the 
native-born American passes through an evolution in industrial and social 
character, which Mr. Royce describes in language which recalls the prophet 
Jeremiah. The American is a Jack-of-all-trades, who seldom masters the 
principles of any of his temporary avocations and who, in consequence, 
very seldom achieves distinction. As a farmer he robs the soil, and passes 
on to new lands, abandoning New England to the Canack, and the South 
to the negro. As an industrialist he lets his business be grabbed by the 
financiers, “ highwaymen who hold up every side of Wall Street.” 
American business methods are characterised by recklessness and mad 
extravagance. The modern American woman is bringing less and less 
children into the world, as she marries ‘‘ to better her position.” The 
churches lose sight of the objects of the Christian religion in their sectarian 
competition. Railways, the Post Office, and all public enterprises are 
inefficiently conducted—even American humour is disappearing. The 
remedy is to stop indiscriminate immigration, and to admit only 
immigrants of Teutonic or Celtic race, and these in moderate numbers. It 
is for Americans to judge whether the diagnosis is correct, and whether 
the remedy proposed is necessary. GS. 


DR. BOSANQUET ON THE INDIVIDUAL. 


THE VALUE AND DesTINY OF THE INDIVIDUAL : The Gifford Lectures for 1912. 
Delivered in Edinburgh University by B. Bosanquet, LL.D., D.C.L. 
Macmillan. 10/- net. 


In the second series of his Gifford lectures Professor Bosanquet applies 
the principle of individuality to finite being, human value, and destiny. 
In the former series he had established individuality, or logical self- 
completeness, as the ultimate criterion of value. In that series the two 
problems which offer peculiar difficulty to any absolutistic philosophy— 
i.e., the ultimate reality of the selves within the unity of the Absolute and 
the ‘problem of evil’—were left undetermined. It is the main purpose 
of the present series to deal with these problems, and in so doing to 
determine the value of the “individual,” or finite human being, and his 
ultimate destiny. 

How then is the principle of individuality to help in their solution? 
The starting-point is the conception of the finite self as possessing within 
itself “the principle of infinity, taken in the sense of the nisus towards 
absolute unity and self-completion :” (p. 4). There is only one real and 
ultimate individual, the Absolute, within and through which human souls, 
or finite individual selves, have spiritual membership. 
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Professor Bosanquet attacks the doctrine of exclusive personality which 
finds the essence of individuality in a distinctness from other selves—that 
is a mere exclusion, a pure privacy and incommunicability that sets up 
barriers between self and self. This, Professor Bosanquet contends, is a 
false and inadequate conception of the true nature of self; it springs from a 
confusion between the impersonal, hence altruistic, interest and the 
exclusively self-centred particular interest. The personality of the self 
“has an aspect of distinct unshareable immediacy; but in substance, in 
stuff and content, it is universal, communicable, expansive.’”’ (p. 38.) The 
exclusive doctrine of personality, as Professor Bosanquet points out, affords 
ground for much modern pessimism, and in view of this we should welcome 
the establishment of Professor Bosanquet’s contention that ‘‘ separateness 
is not an ultimate character of the individual,’ since it would cut the 
ground from a somewhat sentimental pessimism which might be summed 
up in Matthew Arnold’s well-known line, ‘‘ We mortal millions live alone." 

In the former series of lectures Professor Bosanquet has pointed out 
that, “the universe is not a place of pleasure, nor even a place compounded 
of probation and justice; it is, from the highest point of view concerned 
with finite beings, a place of soul-making,” and it is from this point of 
view that he deals with the problem of evil; our ‘ vale of tears’ must be 
regarded as a ‘vale of soul-making.’ In the process by which souls 
are moulded there is a tendency towards individualisation in which 
particular centres are transcended and absorbed. The finite individual 
must not be regarded as a unit in a chain of units each having claims and 
counter-claims, but as one within a life of membership, a spiritual solid- 
arity. The conception of justice as equality of treatment for every unit is 
not ultimately valid from this standpoint in which the idea of ‘justice’ is 
superseded by that of the ‘best.’ There would then be left no room for 
justice in separation from the most complete development possible to the 
nature of each. Injustice in the apportioning of pain to individual units 
is thus ruled out of the problem. From this point of view Professor 
Bosanquet is concerned to show, not that evil is illusion or that it can be 
nullified, but that it has its place within the whole since it supplies that 
element of negativity which, in establishing the ‘ principle of individuality,’ 
he found to be necessary to perfection. Pain and evil, therefore, are 
essential elements in the structure of reality. The problem of evil is to be 
solved by showing that ‘‘ our troubles and our value have one and the same 
root.” (p. 161.) That is to say, Professor Bosanquet seeks to indicate a 
reason for evil, not to offer an excuse, still less to explain it away as an 
illusion destined to disappear. To the present writer this seems the most 
hopeful method of attacking the problem. Further, from the fact that pain 
is rooted in man’s double nature as a “ finite-infinite being,’’ it follows that 
without pain “ perfection itself, so far as we see, would lose some essentials 
of its being,’’ (p. 179.) Pleasure and pain are contrasted with good and 
evil since they differ by “the attitude which they involve towards a whole” ; 
pleasure is not coincident with good, nor pain with evil. Although we 
may not look for the disappearance of pain we may conceive the 
transformation of evil so that it may be absorbed within the good. Evil is 
only “‘ good in the wrong place,’”’ just as error is incomplete truth. Both 
good and evil are necessary to perfection but within the completed system 
of good in which the Absolute affirms itself, evil is transformed and 
absorbed. There is an attempt here, it seems, to make more precise the 
“transmuted somehow” of Mr. Bradley. It is a distinguishing character- 
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istic of Professor Bosanquet’s treatment of the question that he makes no 
effort to slur over the difficulty of the ‘‘ somehow” and insists, moreover, 
upon the ultimate reality of pain. 

The outcome of his solution is to emphasise the inherent necessity of evil 
with good, and to show that the source of pain is one with the source of the 
value of the individual. The individual, further, has value because he is 
not only finite but also infinite, or divine, and has worth in so far as he is 
identified with the perfection of ultimate individuality. In so far as the 
finite self recognises itself as finite and surrenders to the world of spiritual 
membership it gains stability and security which are the other side of those 
hardships to which the finite self is exposed by virtue of its finiteness. In 
this surrender consists the religious consciousness, the self-transcendence 
of the finite ‘individual.’ 

What, finally, is Professor Bosanquet’s verdict with regard to the 
problems of God and immortality? Our conception of God and of 
immortality must be transformed; both are inadequate. God is to be 
found ‘‘in the greater self recognised by us as present within the finite 
spirit, and as one with it in love and will.” (p. 256.) Immortality is 
assured if by it we mean not the persistence of our “ present self” but the 
realisation of what we care for most, and ‘‘ what we care for are interests 
and affections which carry us beyond our formal and exclusive self.” 
(p. 288.) These interests are realisable within the Absolute. 

The outcome of the whole argument may be said to be in the best sense 
optimistic. It is of especial interest to readers of the Sociological Review 
to find that Professor Besanquet lays stress upon the inadequacy of the 
means of material welfare to secure satisfaction for mankind. ‘ The mere 
increase of comfort, convenience, and physical security,’’ he says, “even 
if taken, as must be presupposed to extend to all classes will not bring us 
any nearer satisfaction.’”” The realisation of the highest Utopian ideal 
could not remove the fundamental defect inherent in the finiteness of the 
self. Material conditions in so far as they effect spiritual conditions must 
be rectified, but the value of the individual does not lie in freedom from 
pain nor his destiny in a Utopia. L. S. STEBBING. 


THE GOOD AND EVIL IN MODERN GERMANY. 


GERMANY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Five Lectures by J. H. Rose, 
C. H. Herford, E. C. K. Gonner, and M. E. Sadler. With an Intro 
ductory Note by Viscount Haldane. Manchester: The University 
Press, 1912. 2/6 net. 


THE ANGLO-GeRMAN ProsLeM. By Charles Sarolea, D.Ph., D.Litt., F.R-S. 
(Edin.). Edinburgh : Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1912. 2/- net. 

Tue Soctat Pouicy or Bismarck. By Annie Ashley, M.A. With a Preface 
by Gustav von Schmoller. (No. III of Birmingham Studies.) 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1912. 2/- net. 


Tue authors of “ Germany in the Nineteenth Century” have set before 
themselves the honourable task of allaying national animosities by increas 
ing international understanding. Of the lectures, that on the Political 
History of Germany is much the weakest. Dr. Rose has little capacity 
for tracing social causation. In explaining the slow development of the 
German compared with other civilisations, he talks about “ the strong 
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individualism of the Teutonic nature”—one of those explanations that, 
even if true, explain nothing, all the more as strong individualism is not 
specially prominent in modern Germany, so that the Teutonic nature differs 
in different ages. He does not deign to mention, as two great causes of the 
slow advance and the turbulence of medieval Germany, its escape from 
incorporation with imperial Rome and its position as the outpost of civilisa- 
tion. Dr. Herford gives a fascinating account of German literature, 
stimulating if perhaps somewhat too subtle. Almost inevitably, he falls 
into the error of overstating the case for Germany, as for instance when he 
implies that Wolf was the first to suggest the composite origin of the 
Homeric poems, forgetting the third book of Vico’s Nuova Scienza, written 
long before. There is also an extraordinary misstatement of Buckle’s 
position. Far from his analysis tending to reduce human history to a 
function of economics, he makes the general progress of civilisation, save 
in its earliest stages, depend on intellectual progress. He is perhaps the 
most intellectualist of sociologists. Mr. Gonner treats the economic history 
in a masterly way. He divides the century into three periods. In the first, 
up to about 1840, German industry was still carried on by old customary 
methods and could hardly maintain command of the home market. In the 
second, to 1870, we have joint-stock enterprise, and the beginnings of the 
industrial state, which in the third period, enters on a contest for the 
markets of the world. Compared with what took place elsewhere the 
change came late, and so advantage could be taken of the experience of 
others. Its direction was influenced by an autocratic state. Its ‘‘ develop- 
ment owed much to the previous educational growth which accelerated 
advance in particular directions.’ Dr. Sadler contrasts the course of 
educational development in England and Germany. 

Turning to Dr. Sarolea’s book, which is written in a lively and interesting 
style, it is difficult to recognise that it refers to the same country. Though 
he disbelieves in the threatened German invasion, he sees in the antagonism 
between the two countries, the national antagonism between liberty and 
despotic bureaucracy. Being under the curious impression that the British 
Empire consists of a federation of free self-governing communities, he 
contrasts this imaginary state of things with the annexation of Alsace 
against the will of its inhabitants—that of course never has occurred in the 
British Empire—and with the oppression of Prussian Poland. The Emperor 
glorifies war, and is the spokesman of German opinion when “he utters 
words of ill-will and menace.’’ Though the Socialists oppose this policy, 
they are too weak to count. ‘‘ Socialism is rather to the Prussian Govern- 
ment a useful bugbear to frighten the timid into reaction.” 

Miss Ashley is an admirer of Bismarck and explains lucidly the 
congtuity between State-Socialism and Conservatism and the reasons which 
induced the Chancellor to undertake the work of social reform. She 
compares Bismarck’s legislation in Germany with that more recently 
proposed in this country. She is a great advocate of contributory schemes, 
and seems to think that a provision made by compulsory payments is a 
form of self-help which safeguards independence of character. If it 
pauperises to receive an old age pension from public funds, then surely it 
must pauperise to receive two-ninths of sick benefit from the same source. 
If it is a voluntary sacrifice of present to future benefits that strengthens 
character, then a compulsory levy can have no such effect. 

In some respects, these books contradict each other in a curious way. 
For instance, to Dr. Sarolea, German culture is something outside Prussia, 
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which has imposed unity on Germany from without. Dr. Sadler, on the 
other hand, thinks it necessary to remark that “‘ it was not in Prussia alone 
that the new spirit in German education found utterance and realisation,” 
while Dr. Herford insists on the sense of nationality which existed in 
Germany as a result of a common culture long before political unity was 
reached. Miss Ashley, again, in her admiration for Bismarck’s career, so 
far supports Dr. Sarolea in his view of the Prussianising of Germany in the 
German Empire. The unity which Bismarck “ desired and ultimately 
gained for Germany was not a merging of Prussia in the whole as it would 
have been at that time, but a spreading of Prussia, and of that for which 
Prussia stood, over the whole, especially the power of the crown.’’ On the 
other hand, Dr. Sarolea, while discounting German grievances against 
England, yet admits that the antagonism between the two countries does 
not make war inevitable. Where England has command of the seas and 
English-speaking countries have control of the four other continents, it is 
not surprising that Germany should aspire to the hegemony of Europe. 
It is not only in Germany that imperialism has adherents; and if English 
imperialism is good, why is German imperialism bad? Ideas and ideals 
in both countries must be ‘‘ fundamentally changed. And those ideas once 
changed, all motives for a war between England and Germany would 
vanish as by magic.” This comes very near the words of Lord Haldane 
in his introductory note: ‘‘ The call of the hour is for co-operation, and 
this requires mutual sympathy, and therefore mutual study.” 

S. H. Swryyy. 


THE DAWN OF THE CENTURY. 


A Mopern History of tHE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By R. H. Gretton. Vol. Il, 
1899—1910. Grant Richards, 1913. 7/6 net. 


Tue concluding portion of Mr. Gretton’s history maintains the interest and 
the special character of the first volume which we reviewed in January. 
Perhaps the principal difference between the two is that the national events 
of the later period are of greater moment than those of the former (the 
South African War, for example, being far more important than the Home 
Rule campaign), while the social changes for which Mr. Gretton is more 
particularly on the watch provide somewhat less scope for the descriptive 
writer than did those of the eighties. The condition of England in 1599 
furnishes material for a suggestive opening chapter, and we then get 4 
rapid summary of the war policy, the disasters of December, and their effects 
upon the home public. Mr. Gretton’s narrative skill and his happy faculty 
of detachment are admirably displayed in bringing out the shifting moods 
of the English public at this time, not the least curious of which was the 
7 cry for efficiency ” of the year 1900. Then come the death of Queen 
Victoria and the making of peace, the launching of Mr. Chamberlain’s tariti 
policy, the triumph of Liberalism in 1906, the failures of the early Liberal 
measures, and the change of outlook wrought by the Budget of 1g09. The 
book ends abruptly with the death of Edward the Seventh, which is to be 
regretted, for the King died in the middle of the conflict with the House of 
lords, the conclusion of which in the Parliament Act would have made a 
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more rational stopping place, especially for a history so much more 
concerned with tendencies than with official events. Mr. Gretton, of course, 
has his own measure of what is important, and he has already discovered 
that it differs now and again from the measure applied by his critics. More 
space might with advantage have been given to imperial affairs—for 
example, the Transvaal Constitution and the union of South Africa, the 
Tibet expedition, the resounding viceroyalty of Lord Curzon, which last 1s 
touched upon only in a paragraph recording its close. The prominence of 
women’s suffrage during the past eight years is duly recorded, but Mr. 
Gretton has missed the dramatic irruption of the militant section at the 
moment of the Liberal party’s return to power. A rather curious omission 
is that of the names of the militant leaders, even in connection with the first 
important trial for conspiracy, following the raid on the House of Commons 
in October, 1908. 

The first decade of the twentieth century saw the effective arrival of the 
motor-car, the aeroplane, wireless telegraphy, and the kinematograph. 
The developments of the first three are adequately described, but Mr. 
Gretton omits the kinema altogether; nor does he mention the remarkable 
changes that have come about in English town and suburban life with the 
multiplication of local variety theatres and kindred institutions. In the 
account of the first stages of the tariff campaign should not a word be given 
to Mr. Asquith’s delivery, in the wake of Mr. Chamberlain, of a series of 
speeches embodying the authoritative Liberal reply to the Tariff Reform 
case, speeches which did much to enhance the present Prime Minister’s 
influence in the country? And, similarly, mention should be made of the 
signal service rendered to the cause of European peace by Mr. Balfour, as 
Prime Minister, in his conduct of the crisis created by the North Sea 
enterprise of the Russian fleet in 1904. A few minor errors call for 
correction in a new edition. Mr. Gretton is still—curiously, for so well 
practised a journalist—liable to stumble when he touches upon matters 
connected with the Press. It is, for instance, not quite right to say that in 
1899 the young Oxford Liberals added a weekly organ, The Speaker, to the 
resources of Liberalism. The Speaker had been an official Liberal organ for 
many years; its later transformation into The Nation is not noted. The 
statements on p. 88 as to the London Liberal newspapers and the South 
African War are not accurate. The reduction of the Daily News and the 
Daily Chronicle to a halfpenny came some time after their change of policy 
in regard to the war. So, too, the mention of the still-born paper called 
The Majority (1906), which did not last so long as Mr. Gretton implies, was 
hardly necessary, but W. T. Stead’s unfortunate Daily Paper, with its 
attempt upon a new financial basis and method of distribution deserved a 
line. An index to the two volumes has been added. It is fairly good, but 
might well have been on a fuller plan. Both here and in the text there are 
mis-spellings of proper names—such as Sidney Webb and Sir Sydney 
Olivier, Elizabeth Robins and Whitaker Wright. Dr. S. R. Gardiner 
should not be classed with the professors nor the Sesame with the purely 
women’s clubs. ‘‘Erudite’’ (p. 205) is a singularly inappropriate adjective 
for the Synthetic Philosophy, and the present reviewer confesses himself 
baffled by the plirase ‘“‘ the eschatology of Herbert Spencer’s best days.” 
Finally, is not Mr. Gretton alone in regarding the late Duke of Devonshire 
as “the most clear-headed man of his day’”’? S.K.R. 
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A GERMAN SOCIOLOGIST. 


Der Sinn Des Lepens. Von Dr. F. Miiller-Lyer. 
Verlag. Umfang iv, 290 Seiten. 


THE many-volumed work on the development of humanity of which this 
book is the introduction ranks Dr. Miiller-Lyer with Comte, Buckle, Spencer 
and other great sociologists who have built up a cosmic system of thought 
on a positive basis. It is mainly its unprofessional character which 
differentiates his undertaking from theirs. Into every chapter he has put 
ample knowledge but no pedantry; and thus he has provided the general 
public with a series of books which, but for their size and importance, 
might have taken their place in such a library as ‘‘ The People’s Books” 
or the Sammlung Géschen. The popular tone of the work is carried out 
even in the print and binding, which are models of good craftmanship. 
Each volume opens flat on one’s desk, and presents broad pages on which 
the clearest of print is so spaced out as to be very pleasing to the eye. 

In this introduction the student is led from stage to stage of the 
argument by such very short steps that he cannot help understanding it. 
Frequent recapitulations and a glossary at the end are inserted as aids to 
study, and there is not an obscure sentence in the whole volume. Indeed, 
the matter is all made so clear and impressive that the reader who has 
mastered the rudiments of sociology gets the idea, as he proceeds from 
chapter to chapter, that it is ill arranged. There is, in fact, a good deal 
of repetition, but not unnecessary repetition, of the leading thoughts which 
constitute the theme of the book—that nature is purposeless, but that men, 
by conscious and purposive activity, and by co-operation on the largest 
possible scale, can severally arrive at a full realization of all their powers, 
both mental and physical, and thus achieve perfect happiness, or euphoria. 
So much more influence, in the formation of character, does Dr. Miiller-Lyer 
ascribe to environment and education than to heredity, that he rejects the 
conception of “ anthropological races” altogether. He himself would 
speak of ‘‘sociological races,” of which he distinguishes three—the primitive 
or socialistic, the individualistic, and the social-individualist. In his 
euphoric society the race exists for the individual, whereas in animal 
communities the individual exists for the race. 

In the working-out of these ideas the writer is rather too optimistic and 
uncritical; and he gives illustrations, now and again, which would suit a 
Sunday-school address better than a sociological treatise. Thus he deplores 
the degeneracy and the unhappiness of the plutocrat in terms which do not 
make the sorrows of the delinquent quite credible, and he displays a some- 
what crude faith in economic well-being as a culture condition for the 
Christian virtues. But the subject-matter is of a propagandist rather than 
a scholastic nature, and from that standpoint must the book be judged. 
The sociologist, however, must make one serious criticism—that although 
the author insists, throughout, on the fact that men can master their fate, 
if they choose, by manipulating nature on the social as they have already 
done on the purely physical plane, he has not once mentioned the Demolins 
School of positive thought in sociology. He recommends “the phase 
method’ of investigation, which consists in comparing the language, 
morals, government and so on of one nation with those of another at 
different stages of their development. But one discovers the ‘ repercus- 
sions” of social facts much more readily on the Demolins principle of 
comparing the art with the morals, economic conditions and so forth of the 
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same country, and then comparing this with other countries which have 
been examined in the same way, than by studying the family, the state, 
etc., among many different peoples at many different periods and then 
sorting out one’s findings into little national parcels and setting these side 
by side. But the intent of the work is more important than its content. 
As a popularization of sociological doctrine it is an admirable and inspiring 
book : and there is no doubt that if the whole series which it prefaces were 
diligently read and discussed among all the civilized peoples of the world, 
the helpless acquiescence in their miseries that is a religion to most people 
would soon give place to cheerful and well-directed effort to escape from a 
pain economy and build up a ‘‘ euphoric ”’ state. M.E.R. 


THE BOURNVILLE EXPERIMENT. 


EXPERIMENTS IN INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION. By Edward Cadbury. Long- 
mans, 1912. 5/- net. 


Mr. Epwarp Capsury describes at length in this volume the complex 
business and social arrangements of the Bournville works from the point 
of view of a benevolent employer, with a running commentary of sociological 
and philanthropic import. That the two aspects are not altogether incom- 
patible Professor Ashley shows us in his preface. He says: ‘“‘ Everyone 
who is acquainted at all intimately with the Bournville works and with 
those who direct them knows full well that the mainspring of their policy 
has been a sense of social duty... . . But though the ultimate motive has 
not been business expediency . . . . it is the belief of the firm that, taken 
as a whole, their policy has distinctly ‘paid.’ .... It has paid in two 
ways : for first—(I see no reason why we should not be quite frank in the 
matter) it has been a splendid advertisement .. . . and secondly, it has 
reduced the expenses of manufacture. An atmosphere of goodwill in a 
shop makes every operation run more smoothly : and the better the work 
and the mental and physical powers of the operatives are adjusted to one 
another, the less there is of lost time, and of a score of those other occasions 
of expense which do so much to swell general charges."” Mr. Cadbury 
endorses this view repeatedly throughout the book. 

The first chapters deal with the selection and education of employees. 
The firm is evidently in a position to choose the best of the boys and girls 
who on leaving school apply to the local Labour Exchange, and they employ 
fairly drastic tests, mental, physical and moral, before admitting anyone 
into their service. There is further a very complete system for the 
elimination of the unfit who have been tried and found wanting. These 
are important points to be borne in mind when considering the results 
obtained from the opportunities of continued education which are extended 
to all employees. More especially do they affect those captains of industry 
who seek to imitate Messrs. Cadbury’s excellent methods but who do not 
in the same degree hold a monopoly of local labour, and who therefore are 
likely to encounter a certain measure of disappointment and failure in their 
results. The Bournville firm has a scheme of evening classes and physical 
culture which is compulsory for all boys and girls under 16 years of age, 
followed by more advanced voluntary classes for those over that age. No 
apprentices are accepted until they have been through this compulsory 
course and the work done at the classes is very largely the determining 
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factor in their acceptance or rejection. Other chapters deal with health 
and safety, remuneration, recreation and general organisation, but, interest- 
ing though they undoubtedly are, they lose some of their value through 
being written by one of the heads of the firm. 

Probably the most valuable chapter in the book is that which deals with 
general industrial conditions and complexities and the firm’s particular 
method of obviating them. Especially noticeable are Mr. Cadbury's 
remarks with regard to the deteriorating effect of machinery upon the 
character of the workman. He says: ‘‘ The effects of automatic machinery 
and monotony of work are amongst the more important ways in which 
factory life influences character. ... . Variety is the essence of life, and 
machinery is the enemy of variety: . . . . Under present conditions at least 
50 per cent. of the workers must be engaged in unskilled or semi-skilled 
work. An endeavour has been made to meet this difficulty, as far as 
possible in the girls’ departments, by putting the younger ones to the more 
routine and mechanical work and then transferring them to more varied 
work as they grow older. On the boys’ side there is the chance of selection 
as an apprentice at the age of sixteen. There is also the continued 
education of all boys and girls, and the intervals for physical training 
during the working hours of the younger ones... .. In regard to the 
unskilled workers however it must be admitted that as far as the workshop 
itself is concerned much monotony remains, and the best method at present 
for ameliorating this is to have short hours, and to encourage boys and girls 
to take full advantage of educational facilities so that they may have, in 
their leisure time, as varied and full a social life as possible.’’ Mr. Cadbury 
is a believer in the factory as a centre of social life but he is not blind to 
the difficulties and drawbacks of such a situation. He emphatically 
disclaims any intention of lessening the self-reliance and independence of 
the employees, and in proof of this shows that practically all the clubs and 
societies are managed by the members themselves, although largely financed 
by and under the ultimate direction of the firm. This is the most serious 
difficulty with which the system has to contend. Apart from direct 
regimentation it is almost impossible to avoid subtle moral influences 
which in their effect are closely akin to coercion, and undoubtedly there 
are many who would say that it is better for a man to be managed for his 
own good than to let him go to the devil his own way. I think that the 
general impression which will be left in the mind after reading Mr. 
Cadbury’s valuable addition to sociological experiment will be that the 
Bournville firm is an exponent of the working of the existing system at its 
very best rather than a pioneer of a new industrial order. R. C. Davison. 


PEOPLE OF BORNEO. 
THE PAGAN Trings oF BoRNEO. C. Hose and W. McDougall. Two volumes. 
Macmillan and Co., 1912. 42/- net. 


Or the authors of this work, one has spent twenty-four years in the Sarawak 
Civil Service, the other was a member of the Cambridge Expedition to 
Sarawak, and though the latter, in a special preface, explains almost 
apologetically how it is that his name comes to appear on the title-page, 
an examination of the book shows that he has in fact played an important 
Part in its production. The authors explicitly state that they have recorded 
only “as much information as we have been able to obtain at first hand, 
both by direct observation of the people and of their possessions, customs, 
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and manners, and by means of innumerable conversations with men and 
women of many tribes.’’ Nevertheless their title may be broadly justified, 
since, as they explain, within the Baram district, where most of their 
information was obtained, are to be found settlements of nearly all the 
principal peoples inhabiting Borneo. Of these they distinguish six 
principal groups: (1) Sea Dyaks or Iban, (2) Kayans, (3) Kenyahs, 
(4) Klemantans, (5)Muruts, (6) Punans, which differ in respect of material 
and moral culture and physical characters. It will be seen that this 
classification differs somewhat from that adopted by Dr. Haddon who 
recognised the Punan, Klemantan, Kenyah-Kayan and Iban groups, thus 
closely agreeing with the divisions made by Dutch investigators in Nether- 
lands Borneo. The Kenyahs, Punans, and Klemantans are considered as 
the descendants of a people having a cultural status similar to that of the 
existing Punans, who at an early period were scattered over a great part 
of Indonesia, while the remaining peoples came in much later. The 
relationship of the Borneo jungle tribes with the Naga and kindred peoples 
is emphasised and the Kayans are shown to be specially closely related to 
the Karens and Chins, while the elements common to the culture of all six 
groups are attributed to borrowing from each other. 

The chapter in which the facts leading to these conclusions are gathered 
together will be found most interesting as an illustration of the sound use 
of the ethnological method, though in the present state of our knowledge 
it seems that an exception must be made in regard to its last two pages, in 
which the authors, struck by the Kayan beliefs in a number of anthropo- 
morphic departmental deities and their system of divination (omen birds, 
enteroscopy) and the resemblance of these respectively to the divinities 
of Olympus and the practice of the Roman haruspices, suggest that the two 
systems have a common origin; ‘‘ that while the Aryans carried the system 
westward into Europe, the Indonesians, or some Caucasic people which has 
been merged in the Indonesian stock, carried it eastward; and that the 
Kayans, with their strougly conservative tendencies, their serious religious 
temperament, and strong tribal organisation, have, of all the Indonesians, 
preserved most faithfully this ancient religious system, and have imparted 
it in a more or less partial manner to the tribes to whom they have given 
so much less of culture, custom, and belief.” 

Anthropologists, even if they disagree, or consider the suggestion prema- 
ture, will be interested and stimulated by the idea set before them; the 
danger of this “indiscretion” (to use the author’s own word) is that this 
book is so interestingly written, and above all so beautifully illustrated, 
that it is sure to come into the hands of the untutored public, who, with 
their constant desire for something sensational, will probably pay more 
attention to these two speculative pages than to the whole of the rest 
of the book. 

Among the remaining chapters some of the most interesting are those 
dealing with the history of Borneo, Decorative Art, Magico-religious 
practices (135 pages), and Moral and Intellectual Peculiarities. Reference 
has already been made to the excellence of the plates some of which 
are coloured, one of the latter shows the different kinds of old beads 
that are valued by the pagan tribes, these include some of early medizeval 
date and two varieties of chevron beads, which are perhaps not so old as 
those found in North Africa at the present day. Special types of beads are 
principally, though not exclusively, confined to particular tribes; here is 
an opening for a study in early trade which might possibly throw some 
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light on the periods of the migrations of Murut and Iban. One thing at 
least is obvious, the beads figured are not of Chinese origin, while of old 
and valuable jars, recent importations into this country suggest that one 
at least of these (that illustrated on plates 46 and 47) is of Korean origin. 
The work ends with an appendix by Dr. Haddon in which are gathered all 
the available measurements dealing with the pagan tribes of Sarawak. 

C. G. SELIGMAN. 


THe LAND or THE New Guinea PyGmigs. By Captain C. G. Rawling, C.LE. 
Seeley, Service and Co., 1913. 16/- net. 
CapTAIN RAWLING’s book is an account of a pioneer journey into the heart 
of New Guinea undertaken two years ago for the purpose of exploration of 
the country inhabited by the Pygmies and the investigation of their 
characteristics and manner of life. The practical difficulties of transport 
and equipment were many, and the expedition suffered severely from 
malaria and other tropical diseases. They first came upon a few stray 
members of the Tapiro in the neighbourhood of Parimau, the headquarters 
of the expedition. Captain Rawling managed to obtain a little knowledge 
of the life-history of the tribe, which confirmed his view that they were a 
hitherto unknown race of little men who for ages had lived and died in the 
midst of the densest forests and in the fastnesses of the mountains. He 
was at once struck by their extraordinary physical bravery. They fought 
furiously when the big Papuans set to work to effect a capture. The 
reception of the expedition at the Pygmies’ village of Wambarini, found 
after a search of many months, was naturally not cordial; but the camp 
was pitched in the middle of the village and a display of beads and knives 
soon excited a desire for trade. No women were visible. The men differed 
greatly in appearance and manners. The average height was something 
over four feet. The majority were well developed and well nourished, their 
thigh muscles being especially marked, the result of continuous climbing in 
the mountains. In colour they were several shades fairer than the plains- 
men. They were armed with bows and arrows, ever ready for action, and 
carried the entire sum of their portable possessions in net bags of coarse 
string. Their houses differed markedly from those of the Papuans of the 
plains. The latter have only one kind of shelter, the primitive and 
temporary leaf-hut pitched on the ground. The Tapiro house is 4 
substantial building on piles, the flood being some ten feet above 
the ground. The struggle for existence is of the severest. Life would 
be impossible if it were not that a certain amount of the less 
precipitous hill and forest land had been taken under cultivation. 
Captain Rawling has had the advantage of publishing as a chapter 
in his book a little monograph on the Tapiro written by Dr. H. S. 
Harrison. The Pygmies as a whole, he says, have not advanced beyond 
what is regarded as the lowest stage of recent human culture. We have no 
information as to their manners and customs, though it is stated that 
monogamy 1s usual and women are not ill-treated. In spite of the smallness 
of their numbers they live on fairly good terms with their bigger neigh- 
bours, and trade with them on an equal footing. Captain Rawling’s 
narrative is artless and quite without pretence except for the first chapter, 
in which he suggests a somewhat absurd explanation of the influence of 
the Renaissance upon geographical exploration. An excellent map of the 


part of Dutch New Guinea explored is added. The photographs are good. 
S.K.R. 
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THe PusLic FEEDING OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL-CHILDREN. By Phyllis D. 
Winder. With a preface by Councillor Norman Chamberlain. 
(Birmingham Studies in Social Economics.) London: Longmans, 
1913. 2/- net. 

Miss WINDER has made a most careful and evidently conscientious and 

fair-minded study of a difficult subject. The most interesting part of her 

work is Chapter vi, ‘‘ Family Circumstances,’ in which the condition of 

557 children receiving meals at school is minutely analysed. These 557 

children came from 200 families. In 44 per cent. of the cases distress was 

due to lack of employment; in 235, to sickness or disablement; in 29's, to 
the death, imprisonment or desertion of the father; and in only 3 per cent. 
of cases was the father in full work, and poverty due either to abnormally 
low wages or large size of family. That school meals are a solution of the 
problem of the terribly unsatisfactory conditions in which so many children 
grow up, no one need attempt to maintain; housing, casual labour, and 
other questions need drastic treatment therewith. Miss Winder, whilst 
evidently inclined to give full weight to the danger of undermining parental 
responsibility, points out that where the earning capacity of the male 
breadwinner is below normal, not on account of his own lack of effort, but 
on account of sickness or misfortune, or where the mother is a widow, it is 
somewhat far-fetched to suppose that the meals can have a demoralising 
effect on persons whose struggle for life is already so hard ; and she suggests 
that, on the contrary, the school-dinner, by giving an opportunity for 
bringing good influences to bear on unsatisfactory homes, may raise the 
standard, and save some of the most hard-pressed and self-sacrificing of 
these poor mothers from giving up the struggle in despair. In regard to 
actual need of food, Miss Winder appears to have modified her own view in 
course of preparing this monograph, for on p. 13, she evidently inclines t6 
the opinion so often urged by philanthropists of the C.O.S. school, that 
insufficient food is the cause of malnutrition in comparatively few cases, 

unsuitable and ill-cooked food in a very large proportion; while on p. 56 

she states that 187 families out of the 200 investigated by her, the income 

was below Rowntree’s standard of the minimum necessary for physical 
efficiency. We are glad to see that Miss Winder advocates the co-operation 
of the health visitor in the question of the selection of children to receive 

school meals. B.L.H. 


SOCIALISM FROM THE CHRISTIAN STANDPOINT. By Father Bernard Vaughan. 
New York : The Macmillan Co. 6/6 net. 
In defence of his thesis that the tendency of Socialism is anti-Christian, 
Father Vaughan has accumulated a mass of evidence from personal inter- 
course with Socialists and from the writings of recognized Socialist leaders, 
past and present. He admits that exceptions exist, especially in England 
and America; but he contends that the Christian Socialists are a negligible 
minority who have contributed little to Socialist thought and are not always 
highly esteemed by their comrades. The origin of the Socialist position 
with regard to Christianity is not hard to trace. Fifty years ago the Church 
seemed to be at war, not only with science, but with all bold speculative 
thought. The two streams of revolt against things outworn, in religious 
and in economic belief, met and flowed together almost by accident. Thus 
began the traditional antagonism between Socialism and orthodox religious 
faith. Moreover, as Father Vaughan shows, Socialism is for many an 
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absorbing passion, which leaves little room in the heart for other devotions. 
The atheist Socialist regards his Christian comrade as the servant of two 
masters. And Socialists resent the tendency which they observe in some 
Christians to idealize poverty: to discover, with a certain complacency, 
spiritual advantages in situations of ghastly material wretchedness. “ If 
you want to come across refinement, content, and buoyant hope,” says 
Father Vaughan, ‘‘you must leave the palaces of pleasure and the mansions 
where is found ‘ idleness and fulness of bread,’ and pass out into the home- 
stead of the Breton, or the chalet of the Tyrolese, or into a cabin in 
Connemara ; there, if your eyes are open, they will fill with tears to see the 
spiritual wealth and rare beauty of those children of God who have none of 
the prizes of this life.” 

Father Vaughan believes that the antagonism between Socialism and 
Christianity is essential and ineradicable. For the Socialist, he thinks, 
conceives of man simply as a citizen, without rights or duties or aims, 
except in relation to the state; while the essence of the Catholic faith is 
belief in the individuality of the soul, its personal responsibility to God. 
The Catholic asserts, and the Socialist denies, that man’s religious nature 
transcends his social nature. Moreover, Socialism attacks private property, 
which for Father Vaughan is ‘ based on the will of God.’ His own social 
ideal is capitalism tempered by charity (which the rich are morally bound 
to bestow, but which the poor have no right to claim). Every form of 
beneficent social activity is the special function, not of the state, but of the 
Church. Father Vaughan looks forward to a day when the sphere of the 
state will be greatly restricted, as ‘‘ individuals become more and more 
capable of looking after themselves and their own interests.”” Meanwhile, 
the function of the state is to protect private property and to foster private 
enterprise; and also (rather illogically), to legislate for the benefit of the 
workers. ‘‘ We must not wait until capital takes pity upon labour.” And 
yet, while declaring Socialism to be false and dangerous, Father Vaughan 
concedes that it has had its use in stimulating thought on social problems. 
It has been the begetter of social science, as alchemy was of chemistry. 
W.F. 


FRANCE FROM WITHIN. By Claire de Pratz. Hodder and Stoughton, 19!2. 
10/6 net. 


MLLE. DE PRatTz’s study of contemporary French life, though somewhat 
sketchy in form, is by no means superficial. She throws light upon those 
aspects of French life, which, owing to differences in national temperament, 
are most puzzling to English people. The English, in her judgment, are 
an active, uncritical, unassimilative people. The French are richly endowed 
with just the opposite qualities. Moreover, there is in French social 
tradition a great barrier to international sympathy : the French home 1s 
above all things the young girl’s cloister, and is therefore rigidly closed 
against strangers. The hospitable English do not understand this; they 
think it indicates meanness, forgetting that in the realm of art and of ideas 
France knows neither jealousy nor exclusiveness. Mlle. de Pratz makes 
Some interesting observations upon English and French educational ideals, 
and on the psychology of French children, who are apt to charm English 
people by their courteous docile ways, and to repel them by an amazing lack 
of the self-governing instinct. She devotes much space to the modern 
Frenchwoman. “There is no sphere of activity, material or intellectual, 11 
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which women have not their share.’’ But ‘feminists’ are not numerous. 
The mainspring of women’s activity is not, as in England, an awakening 
sense of sex solidarity : it is devotion to family. The Frenchwoman is in a 
worse position under the law than the Englishwoman; but she has more 
social influence, more authority in the home, and she enjoys a truer 
comradeship with her husband. The Frenchman does not deny woman her 
share of the service of life. He demands that his wife shall have ‘‘an income 
about equal to his own—or perhaps a little more,’’ and that she shall have 
been educated solely with a view to his pleasure. Many professional women 
in France do their duty abundantly as wives and mothers, and are at the 
same time chief breadwinner of the family, bearing, perhaps, as heavy a 
burden as can fall to the lot of a human being. W.F. 


Mepi&val. CHURCH ARCHITECTURE OF ENGLAND. By Charles Herbert Moore. 
New York : The Macmillan Co., 1912. 15/- net. 


Tus book consists of a close argument, pursued through some 250 pages, 
proving that the Gothic architecture of England, though possessing many 
charming attributes, is inferior in the quality of structural logic to the 
corresponding work of the Ile de France. The revaluation we must make 
is, from the architectural standpoint, considerable. Instead of assuming, 
as it is customary to do, that all Gothic structure is the embodiment of 
decorative dynamics, we have now to grant a difference in kind to the 
building of the Ile de France, beyond that pre-eminence in degree which 
has always been admitted on this count and on others. The geographical 
area of the consummation of the Gothic ideal is restricted; and our 
conception of that ideal becomes the more definite and finer in consequence. 
English work, at any rate, must stand back and rely more than ever upon 
our affection—a pass to which things English are accustomed to be brought. 
The title of the book is somewhat misleading : one feels at the least that it 
Should have given some indication of the controversial nature of the 
contents. The author’s interest is really concentrated in the peculiarly 
favoured region that formed the heart of France; and the content even of 
his book betrays this pardonable bias. To the sociologist the result of the 
work, apart naturally from the convolutions of a severely technical methoc, 
is important—as all real architectural investigation must be, since an 
architectural fact is a sociological proof. He may discover a strange 
leavening of the Hellenic spirit (which made a science of the beauty of 
fitness and an art of the logic of form) traceable from Byzantium via 
Lombardy (cf. the author on St. Ambrogio in Milan); or he may think of 
Amiens and the Parthenon as analogous results of the two great confluences 
of a Northern with a Mediterranean people. 
ADRIAN BERRINGTON. 


L'EVOLUTION INDUSTRIELLE DE LA BELGIQUE. By Jan St. Lewinski. Instituts 
Solvay,1o11. 

Tuis is an important study of the Industrial Revolution of the European 

country which in general industrial characteristics approaches our own 

country more than any other, but which yet exhibits the most important 

differences. It may well be read in conjunction with Mr. nase or 

Rowntree’s “ Belgium,” and to a great extent it answers the queries whic 
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that survey of Belgium as it is to-day provokes. It begins with a survey 
of the industrial condition of Belgium at the end of the eighteenth century, 
showing how textile and metal-working industries were then scattered over 
the face of the country, and carried on with but the slightest mechanical 
assistance from water power, or even from horses; it then proceeds to 
discuss the causes and progress of the Industrial Revolution, and the present 
position in the industrial struggle between the factory and the small work- 
shop. It is evident that no halting-place has yet been reached; and that 
while much that is admirable in the industrial life of Belgium springs from 
the persistence of handicrafts in the face of factory competition, yet the fact 
that handicraft is steadily losing in the struggle produces widespread 
poverty. M. Lewinski concludes with an interesting attempt to suggest an 
economic law to explain the intensity of the force driving an industry from 
small to large-scale production, and the resistances which enable large 
numbers of small producers to exist side by side with great firms. This is 
a well worn subject in English and American economics; but the Belgian 
point of view is fresh and interesting. A full bibliography is added. 

G.S. 


MODERN ENGLAND. 
4/6. 


Tuis bright and stimulating volume by the Sorbonne lecturer M. Cazamian, 
was written for French readers, but has been translated without deletion, 
as the author tells us, of much that must be obvious to an English reader. 
This is all the better, as details and facts take their colour from the general 
ideas in connection with which they are presented. Mr. Cazamian views 
recent English history as the working out of a conflict between rationalism 
and empiricism. Early in the century Rationalism developed the Utilitarian 
philosophy, political Radicalism, and Free Trade, which had their greatest 
triumphs before 1850, but which are by no means spent forces. Then 
essentially the same attitude of mind produced in natural science 
Darwinism and Evolutionism ; in religion the Broad Church movement and 
Agnosticism. The social nidus of these thought developments was the 
middle-class. Under the development of comfort middle-class initiative 
decayed, and scope was given for ‘‘the revenge of Instinct,” and the revolt 
against Rationalism, traced by M. Cazamian in the thought-iorms supplied 
by Carlyle, Ruskin and the Oxford Movement; and in social and political 
action, in Trade Unionism and Imperialism. The deepest meaning of all 
our social and political struggles in recent times is, in M. Cazamian’s eyes, 
a new recognition of the necessity for the control of collective action by 
conscious thought, combined with an attempt at harmonising the claims 
of rationalist and instinct; and he holds that Pragmatism supplies 4 
neo-utilitarianism well adapted to our present-day needs. Yet in the end 
he hesitates to say whether England is at the threshold of decadence ¢f 
higher evolution. G.S. 


By Louis Cazamian. J. M. Dent and Sons, 1911. 


THE MALTHUSIAN Limit. By Edward Isaacson. London: Methuen and 
Co., 1912. 3/6 net. 


Tus is a most able, interesting, and suggestive book, and its value for 
sociologists is enhanced by its original diagrammatic representations of the 
different forms of society. The author holds the view that some countries 
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are already over-populated and that in a few generations the whole world 
will certainly have reached the Malthusian limit. So far as he is aware, 
“a study of the possibilities of the static condition thus necessitated has 
never been attempted.”” A universal appreciation of the population and 
the back-to-the-land questions is the first requirement. Children are best 
reared in the country, especially by parents of the yeoman type. To bring 
up children successfully in cities is expensive and difficult, and for the 
poorest classes impossible. Recognising that present conditions and 
tendencies are already roughly dividing mankind into a fecund class and a 
surplus class, the author is led to suggest a two-class system as the static 
ideal. The country class would be reproductive and stable, with the family 
as unit. The families would consist of parents and children, and of young 
men and women who had elected and been selected to remain in that class. 
The country would be on an individualistic basis, and the fathers as repre- 
senting the family units would alone have the franchise. In the interests 
of the children the divorce laws would be fairly strict. The surplus class 
in the cities would be childless, with the individual as unit. The patrician 
class would cease to exist and also, of course, our present deplorable 
proletarian class. The men and women would live together with equal 
rights on a conveniently socialistic basis. Divorce would, of course, be 
made much easier, and prostitution would naturally become non-existent. 
The author’s theoretical consideration of a static two-class system throws 
new light on Socialism, Eugenics, the political and economic enfranchise- 
ment of women, and on the abolition of tariff and military war between the 
nations and other questions of international comity. ‘‘ The Malthusian 
Limit” certainly deserves to be widely read. B.D. 


SOCIOLOGY IN ITs PsycHOLOGICAL Aspects. By Charles A. Ellwood, Ph.D. 
New York and London: Appleton, 1912. 


A society, in the view of Professor Ellwood, is a group of individuals 
carrying on a collective life by means of mental interaction, but collective 
life is only possible on condition that the activities of individual units are 
co-ordinated. Mental interaction functions to secure this co-ordination of 
the activities of individuals, their adaptation to one another and of the 
group to the environment. The whole collective mental life of society ‘s 
thus itself but instrumental or functional to the carrying on and perfecting 
of the successive adaptations between individuals within the group and 
between the group and its environment. Professor Ellwood’s thesis, it 
appears to us, is developed at somewhat undue length, and would have 
greatly gained by compression. There is a useful list of books, which, 
however, does not include Mr. Graham Wallas’s ‘“‘ Human Nature and 
Politics.”’ B.L.H. 


Municira OriGins. By F. H. Spencer. Constable and Co., 1911. 
10/6 net. 


Mr. F. H. Spencer was Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s chief assistant in their 
investigations into the history of English Local Government; and this 
volume represents a certain section of the joint labours of the research 
fraternity. It is scarcely a book to appeal to the general reader; and 
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indeed its title is somewhat misleading, because the subject it deals With is 
Private Bill legislation in relation to Local Government. It is nevertheless 
an important contribution to the existing stock of knowledge on the 
evolution of British government. 


LA QUESTION AGRAIRE AU ROYAUME DE POLOGNE. By B. Koskowski. Paris - 
Giard and Briére, 1911. 


Dr. Koskowski’s book is one of extreme interest to the student of 
agricultural history. It covers the whole course of the changes which have 
taken place in the land system in Russian Poland from the time when the 
peasantry lived under conditions practically indistinguishable from those 
existing in rural England at the time of Domesday; and discusses the 
present-day problems of Polish peasant life in a manner which impresses 
the reader as combining the carefulness and accuracy of the scientist, with 
the zeal for practical reform of an ardent patriot. There should be a 
sufficient public to justify the translation of this book into English. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF Prices. By Walter T. Layton, M.A. 
Macmillan and Co., 1912. 2/6 net. 


Mr. LayTon’s views on the relationship between gold production and prices 
are familiar to members of the Sociological Society and need not be 
explained here. All that is necessary to say with regard to this book 1s 
that it is an excellent and lucid statement of the most important facts with 
regard to the fluctuations of prices, the monetary changes, and course of the 
world’s output of the precious metals during the past century; and that 
the causes and effects of rising and falling prices are discussed with great 
ability from a point of view which may be described as that of economic 
orthodoxy. 


A History OF THE British ConstituTION. By J. Howard B. Masterman. 
Macmillan and Co., 1912. 2/6 net. 


Tuis book bears signs of having been produced to meet the needs of the 
new class of students stimulated by the Workers’ Educational Association 
and similar movements. No writer could be better qualified by experience 
in lecturing to such students to boil down the whole history of the growth 
of the British Constitution, the party system, the development of the 
Executive, the government of the Colonies, local government, and the 
history of the relations between the Church and State, all into one little 
volume. But even in Canon Masterman’s hands the task of compressio® 
appears to be greater than can be satisfactorily achieved. A useful manual 
has been produced, but it might have been much more interesting and 
stimulating if a smaller scope of subjects had been selected for treatment. 
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Writing on ‘“ The Evolution of the Theory of Evolution”’ in the Revve 
INTERNATIONALE DE SOCIOLOGIE for December, Professor Loria describes the 
delight with which the purely religious and the purely sotialistic 
humanitarians alike have adopted the theories of Bergson, De Vries, and 
Sorel as a sanction for social reforms for which the doctrines of Darwin, 
Spencer, and Marx provided no substantial basis. 
trinity of thinkers ‘‘ narrowed the field of progress and enclosed it within 
boundaries of iron,’’ and transformed God into ‘‘a Venetian doge of the 
beyond” or ‘‘a roi fainéant of the sky, who, being omniscient, could not 
even dispel his ennui by reading the works of Darwin and Spencer”; 
while the new trio ‘‘ extend the cyclic fatality of cataclysmic social move- 
In his peroration he brings 
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PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


FRENCH. 


ments to biologic and to universal evolution.”’ 


the élan vital within the framework of scientific thought. 
tion of Bergsonism with evolutionism is effected so cleverly that our readers 
will like to find out for themselves how it is done. 
Professor Robert Michels contributes some more of his rather amusing notes 
on German sociology. They constitute a report of the Second Congress of 
the German Sociological Society, which is now three years old. Professor 
Michels was much impressed by the Spartan vigour and self-control of the 
disputants. There was no civic pomp, no fanfare and flag-flying, and not 
even an excursion or a banquet—‘‘ nothing but work, work, work, serious, 
The debates were serial, the subject 
Value judgments were rigorously excluded ; 
but human nature did assert itself in protests, vehement, personal and even 
scandalous, against M. Oppenheimer’s denial of the existence of racial 


concentrated and absorbing.’’ 
nationality and patriotism. 


heredity. 


In the January number the Review enters upon the twenty-first year 
of its career with an article on Cosmosociologie, in which Mr. Roaul de la 


He shows how the older 


The reconcilia- 


To the same issue 


Grasserie attempts to reconcile the religious, philosophical, and scientific 
modes of thought by representing the world process as tending towards the 


formation of ‘‘a superorganic society” of ‘‘ cosmic beings. 


The article 


has an Aischylean magnificence which will give rise to wonder, though 
hardly to conviction. But the contradictions of the various religions lead 
the author to a conclusion which is intelligible enough—that a man can be 
sure of nothing but his own consciousness, and that the knowledge of 
himself “ will teach him all, outside the Unknowable, which it is possible 
and necessary for him to know within the span of his life.” In the next 
number M. Augustin Guyau gives a synopsis of the works of another 
Sociologist, the late M. Alfred Fouillée, whose thought is remarkable for its 
moral splendour and philosophic elevation. In these pages full justice 1s 
done to his very happy conception of present-day society as “a contractual 


organism,” and to his ‘idea forces,’’ whic 


h ought to be studied with 


special attention by those students of social psychology who, having 
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misunderstood the epoch-making books of Mr. William McDougall and 
Mr. Graham Wallas, are continually informing the world that knowledge 
makes no difference to conduct, and that every action is invariably deter- 
mined by instinct without the guidance of intellect. 

The new subject for discussion which the Paris Sociological Society has 
chosen for 1912-3 is ‘‘Co-operation.”” The papers that were read on this 
topic in November, December, and January respectively were Coopératisme, 
by M. Charles Gide; La Coopération de production, by M. Edmond Briat; 
and La Coopération dans l’agriculture, by M. Louis Tardy. 


To the highly scientific and superior sociologist of these islands La 
Science SociaLe for March will be offensive, for it displays an appeal 
headed ‘‘ The Organization of the ‘S.V.,’” that suggests the vociferous 
evangelist or the persuasive advertizer. Nevertheless it evidences origin- 
ality and zeal of which every sociologist ought to be envious. “ $.V.” 
stands for ‘‘ service de vulgarisation,’” to which the members of the 
International Society of Social Science are asked to contribute both work 
and money. The work will consist in spreading the knowledge of the Le 
Play-Tourville school of sociology by methods not unlike those which the 
promoters of the Encyclopedia Britannica have adopted. Popular guides 
to study are to be issued, and M. Paul Roux is to be correspondent and 
consultant for the “‘S.V.,’’ who will be ready, not only to answer every 
inquiry that is addressed to him, but also to see the inquirers over and over 
again if they can call on him. This new scheme had its origin, apparently, 
in a provocative eulogy of Le Play, Henri de Tourville, Demolins ané 
all their followers, which forms La Science sociale for January and 
February. It is the work of M. Ph. Robert, and has the imposing 
title, Le Progrés contemporain en géographie humaine, en sociologie, 
en histoire et Vantériorité des découvertes de la science sociale. 10 
this treatise M. Robert rather too boldly suggests that no one has 
achieved any good results in sociology that the International Society 
and its spiritual ancestors have not been achieving for eighty years; 
and several of its pages are devoted to remonstrances with M. Jean 
Brunhes, one of the chief representatives of the new school of anthropo- 
geographers, for issuing La Géographie humaine with insufficient 
acknowledgments to Le Play. Nevertheless it must be admitted that the 
system of study which is pursued by the supporters of the International 
Society is not far from being what M. Robert claims for it. Le Progres 
contemporain, which, in spite of its title, comprises a review of the eighty 
years’ work, will convince the reader of the excellence of the system; and 
so will the March number of La Science sociale, which is a Guide pratique 
de science sociale, by M. Paul Roux. More elementary than the 
propzedeutic study by M. Descamps which we had the pleasure of praising 
in the January number of the Sociological Review, it will serve as an 
introduction to realistic sociology to many a student who will like it 9° 
much, that he will make haste to master the more difficult treatise. The 
two together form a methodological bible, so to speak, which all sociclogists 
ought to possess. 


Le rythme du progrés et la loi des deux états, by M. Louis Weber, 
gives considerable sociological value to the Revuk DE METAPHYSIQUE ET PE 
Moras for January. M. Weber contends that intellectual progress — 
not take place in accordance with Comte’s law of the three stages, but has 
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“a binary rhythm” which consists in the alternation of periods of technical 
with periods of speculative activity. Following Professor Bergson, he 
expresses the opinion that the primitive man is homo /aber rather than 
homo religiosus, and that it is in the manifestations of technical ability 
that one sees ‘‘ the intelligence itself at work in its essence and its 
principle.” Conceptual thought he designates as the outcome of social 
intercourse by means of words. He deems that the mere workman has ro 
fundamental need to associate with his fellow human beings at all. 
‘ Superior intellectual activity consists in the use of words.’’ He supports 
his theory with ample historical information, from which he demonstrates, 
further, that there is a certain antagonism between the reflective and the 
executive intelligence, and that the former depends upon the latter in 
somewhat the same way as a spire rests upon the broad base of the tower 
from which it springs. The essay closes with some suggestive reflections 
on the social conflicts of the present industrial age as the result of the 
non-recognition of this two-fold origin of men’s thoughts. 


Henceforth the pe L’INstitutT DE SocioLoGiz Soivay will 
contain from 300 to 350 pages comprising (1) The Archives sociologiques, 
consisting of the usual book reviews, (2) The Chronique du mouvement 
Scientifique, or report of news from all parts of the world, (3) The Chronique 
de l'Institut, or record of the proceedings of the study groups of the 
Institute. It will appear on the 25th day of every month except July, 
August and September, and the foreign subscription for the year is 20 
francs. The Sociological Society has just received the December, January 
and February numbers, which take this new form; and they contain so 
much information that they entitle the Bulletin to a much more ambitious 
title, such as ‘‘ The Sociological Universe,” or ‘‘ The World’s Work in 
Sociology.” In the January issue M. van Langenhove has inserted a 
report of ‘‘ The Social Week ” of the Institute, which was held in October, 
and which might be described as a combination of a conference and a 
holiday course. M. Waxweiler explains that the object of these meetings 
and expeditions was to study social science from the realist viewpoint, 
which excludes all considerations derived from the student’s own senti- 
ment, interest, party or class. Judging from the report one would say that 
this aim was amply fulfilled, and that the Solvay Institute is doing 
admirable work of the Le Play type without any kind of boast or self- 
advertisement. 


GERMAN. 


The September-October issue of the ARCHIV FOR RASSEN-u.-~GESELLSCHAFTS- 
BIoLoGiE has only just come to hand at the Sociological Society. It is well 
worth the time that has been spent upon it, for it contains an important 
article on the plasticity of the skull, by Dr. Elias Auerbach ; a long Mendelian 
paper by Dr. Fritz Lenz entitled Uber die idioplasmatischen Ursachen dey 
physiologischen und pathologischen Sexualcharaktere des Menschen; and 
some more information from Dr. Weissenberg with reference to the 
limitation of the family among the working classes in Elisabethgrad. ‘ Dr. 
Auerbach sets out to demolish Professor Boas’s theory as to the American- 
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ization of the heads of European immigrants within a single generation. 
From an ethnological treatise written by Johannsen, the botanist, he has 
learnt that the form of the skull varies with its absolute length. The 
longer the head is the more does it tend to the dolichocephalic type. 
Further, the absolute length of the head becomes greater when the rest of 
the body increases in length. Therefore the bigger a man’s body is, in 
relation to that of his neighbours of the same race, the more dolichocephalic 
his head will be in relation to theirs. Now the Slavs and Hungarians and 
the Jews of East Europe become larger in body when they reach America, 
because they have a better diet there. Consequently their heads approach 
the dolichocephalic type. The South Italians, on the other hand, become 
smaller in body when they reach America, because the city life does not 
suit them so well as the open-air life of their homeland. Hence their heads 
approach the brachycephalic type. Dr. Auerbach would seek an explanation 
of the facts not in a milieu but in a Mendel theory. He thinks that the 
cephalic index is an artificial standard of measurement which does not 
faithfully sum up the Mendelian elements that determine the shape of the 
skull. From Dr. Weissenberg’s study of the Jews and the Russians in his 
district, of whom the former are on a higher social level than the latter, 
two outstanding facts can be gathered—that, in South Russia at any rate, 
the adoption of Neo-Malthusianism is the direct result of intelligence and 
prosperity; and that most people like to have no more and no fewer than 
two children. Dr. Lenz concludes his article with some Galtonian recom- 
mendations for the promotion of race hygiene which illustrate many of the 
characteristic defects and merits of biological theory divorced from 
psychology. He would neither interfere with people’s marriages, nor 
have anything to do with crossing experiments or sterilization or Malthus- 
ianism. By legislative means he would simply facilitate the reproduction 
of the sound stocks, and would trust, for the improvement of the population, 
to the supplanting process that the multiplication of these would automatic- 
ally bring about. 


The whole of the article space in the VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FER WISSEN- 
SCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE UND Soz1o.oGie for the last quarter of 1912 1s 
given to an essay on pragmatism and the biological significance of 
knowledge by Dr. Wilhelm Burkamp. The essay has much the same 
content as Vernon Lee’s “ Vital Lies.” The drift of it is that if, im 
the interests of morality and religion, a man interprets realities in accord- 
ance with his Werten und Wollen instead of with the categories of the 
understanding, the fabric of his morals will eventually collapse. Imagima- 
tions, Dr. Burkamp explains, are perfectly lawful, and are necessary to 
the growth of the mind, so long as they are recognised as such and are not 
so interpreted that they obliterate the boundary between art and science. 
He defines the categories as thought-forms which have been evolved as on 
adaptive contrivance to meet the exigences of the environment. 


With the November-December issue the ZENTRALBLATT FOR ANTHROPO- 
LOGIE brings a useful career of seventeen years’ duration to a close. The 
survey of the anthropological field which it has given, by means of book 
reviews, every two months, has always been thorough and workmanlike ; 
and we greatly regret that Dr. Georg Buschan and his collaborators cannot 
see their way to continuing it. 
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Also received :—Bulletin de la statistique générale de la France (Jan.) : 
Le Musée Social, annales (Dec., Jan., Feb.): Le Musée Social, mémoires et 
documents ; (Dec.), Un nouveau Palais de l’Agricuiture a Paris, par Georges 
Risler; (Jan.), L’approvisionnement en lait de Paris, par J. E. Lucas; 
(Feb.), L’enseignement agricole jéminin en Angleterre, par Mlle. J. Morin. 


ITALIAN. 


La RIvisTA INTERNAZIONALE DI SCIENZE SOCIALI E DISCIPLINI AUSILIARIE, 
January, 1913. Signor Caristia, in an article on “ L’ultima crisi del 
socialismo,”” makes the forecast that in the immediate future the Italian 
Socialist party, rent as it by internal dissensions, will tend to concentrate 
rather on political reforms than on a collective reconstruction of society. 
An article by Mr. G. Hagan sums up the history and present position of the 
Irish Home Rule question. 

The February number contains an article on the political and religious 
antagonisms of the Greeks and Bulgarians, by Sig. Palmieri; and a deeply 
interesting paper by Sig. Ermini, on the aims and characteristics of literary 
art. He thinks great art or literature impossible at the present day, there 
being no great idea, no moral synthesis, to call it forth. Art does not 
penetrate into our daily life, as in the early middle ages, but has become a 
mere luxurious ornament. The paper however concludes with a faintly 
expressed hope for the purification of our social life ‘ with the divine 
power of beauty.” 


Rivista prt Socto.oGcia. September-December, 1912. This 
number includes articles on juristic ethnology, by Sig. Mazzeralla; on 
the automatic limits of political power, by Sig. De la Grasserie; and on 
the psychological basis of society, by Sig. Sarfatti. The most interesting 
item is an article on the origin of the family, by Sig. P. Gentile. He rejects 
the theory that assumes society to be derived from a domestic group 
organised on a patriarchal basis, the evidence tending to show that the 
patriarchal family is itself the product of age-long evolution and develop- 
ment. He also rejects the matriarchal theory, as tending to give too 
absolute and general an interpretation to facts which however interesting 
and suggestive, are isolated and incidental occurrences. Nor is the 
evidence collected in recent years at all in favour of a hypothesis of «n 
“original” state of promiscuous sex-relations. Sig. Gentile comes to the 
conclusion that the most probable theory is that the absence of social 
organisation in primitive times, as among uncivilised races to-day, admitted 
the possibility of an infinity of varied combinations many of which did not 
become fixed or defined, and to which our modern conceptions are inapplic- 
able, but that more needs to be done in the collecting, sorting and ordering 
of data, before any general theory can be justified. B.L.H. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SocroLocy (January) maintains its usual high 
Standard. Mr. Edward Hayes has an interesting article on social values 
in the course of which he divides the desires and satisfactions that can be 
realized in human experience into five groups—the physical, the aesthetic, 
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the intellectual, the social, and the personal. It is possible that the strict 
academic psychologist might find considerable overlapping and some loose 
thought in these divisions, but few would deny that they contained much 
that was suggestive and valuable. There is a well-illustrated article on the 
housing conditions of the Italian quarters in Chicago and also an excellent 
article on the Institutional Character of Pecuniary Valuation recalling 
passages on somewhat similar subjects in Mr. Dibblee’s recent book on the 
psychological aspect of Economics. 

Mr. Fairchild’s article on the prevention of cruelty to children shows 
that American thought on these matters is running on very similar lines to 
the more modern social ideals in England. There is a general feeling that 
homes should not be broken up without very serious cause and although the 
cases which come into Court are usually those in which homes have to be 
destroyed there are, and always should be a great many cases where less 
drastic measures should be applied. When we destroy a home environment, 
however bad, we should be sure that we have the best surroundings 
prepared for the children we take away and remember that in most cases it 
is far better to place a child in a fairly comfortable home than in the best 
of large institutions. On all these matters Mr. Fairchild writes with 
sympathy and understanding and his remarks on crime during youth, on 
the devotion of the most degraded parents for their children and of the wife 
for her criminal husband should be kept in mind by those workers who 
label cases too readily as hopelessly bad and neglect to see the good that lies 
beneath. 


The Monist (January). Mr. William Benjamin Smith’s article entitled 
“Push, or Pull? Contrasted Views of the Nature Process”’ is worthy of 
careful reading. Many who have believed in the blind impulse of nature 
or who have acknowledged a Push but denied a Pull may decide partially 
to reconstruct their theories. If the past moulds the present it must be 
towards some end, we are often apt to forget that determinism implies a 
pull as well as a push. There is also a good article on Fichte’s conception 
of God as the idea towards which humanity is striving and another on the 
“Tragic Effect in Sophocles analyzed according to the Freudian method.” 
In reading the latter, however, one cannot help feeling that in applying the 
Freudian method to literature and art little is accomplished beyond the 
addition of a new nomenclature to things that were finer, more comprehen- 
sive, and truer to nature before they had been rechristened. The general 
public is often satisfied with a mere word and is pleased to have an answer 
even if no new light is thrown on the matter: a word takes the place of an 
explanation and the philosophical demand is supplied at least for a while. 
Freud’s theories are prominent to-day but it is doubtful whether they will 
last, his investigations have perhaps emphasized old problems but as a rule 
his explanations explain too little and leave the problem very much where 
it was before. We might even say that by applying a formal nomenclature 
to the works of Sophocles there is real danger of doing harm, of narrowing 
ideas and of obtaining a more limited rather than a more comprehensive 
view of many of life’s problems. 


The Pourrica, Screnck QuARTERLY (March). Mr. Dodd’s “ Social 
Legislation and the Courts” shows the vital importance of the political 
philosophy of the judges in the United States, and although the passages 
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dealing with Mr. Roosevelt’s proposed system of “recall of judicial 
decisions ’’ may be of more American than English interest, there is a good 
deal of matter which applies to the internal affairs of most civilized nations. 
In an article on ‘‘ Recent Tax Reforms Abroad’’ Mr. Seligman ably shows 
the complicated and divergent effects of the imposition of various taxes 
especially those affecting land and the building interest. Dr. Anderson's 
Essay on Patten’s reconstruction of economic theory is also full of thought 
and the passages dealing with the value and effect of Marx’s theories are 
especially interesting. Although it may surprise some to find an article on 
Professor Bergson’s philosophy in a periodical devoted to political science, 
none will grudge Mr. Shotwell’s article its place. It is well-expressed and 
far better balanced than the writings of many who have attempted either to 
destroy or to unduly praise the Bergsonian philosophy. It is no easy task 
to preserve what is best in the older philosophies and at the same time lend 
a sympathetic ear to the new ideas of life which Professor Bergson 


expounds. 


The Economic JourNAL (March). Mr. Frederic Keeling has an article 
on the Casual Labour Problem. He not only shows clearly the difficulties 
of the question but also makes some useful suggestions. Guilds of work- 
men in various industries might possibly form a means of giving help to 
individual members who were temporarily out of work and if this idea were 
found practical the whole psychological atmosphere of unemployment 
might be altered. Professor Pigou’s article on ‘‘ The Interdependence of 
Different Sources of Supply and Demand” is also of considerable interest, 
and his insistence on the fact that no serious attempt can be made to 
separate goods from services might be profitably pondered by many less 
able writers on economics. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR THE YEAR 1012. 


THE following report for the year 1912 was presented by the Council at 
the Annual General Meeting on March 11, 1913 :— 

Whilst the past year has not been noticeable for any unusual event 
or development, the Sociological Society during 1912 was active in various 
directions. The average number of meetings was fully maintained, and 
as several of the questions taken up were of immediate public interest, the 
discussions were widely extended beyond the borders of the Society. This 
is especially true of the discussion on ‘‘ Syndicalism,”’ initiated by Mr. 
Graham Wallas on the day of the Annual General Meeting, with the 
President, Mr. Balfour, in the Chair. The following is the list of meetings 
during the Spring Term :— 


January 30. Captain A. St. John on “ The Community and its 
Children.’”” The Rev. Dr. Morrison in the chair. (The paper was 
published in the Sociological Review, April, 1912.) 

February 13. Dr. Saleeby on “ National Eugenics and National 
Insurance.’ The Very Rev. Dean Inge in the chair. : 

February 27. Mr. W. T. Layton on “ Economic Effects of the Rise 
in Prices.” Mr. F. W. Hirst in the chair. (Sociological Review, 
October, 1912.) 

March 12. Mr. W. McDougall on “‘ The Will of the People.” Mr. 
Graham Wallas in the chair. (Sociological Review, April, 1912-) 

April 30. The Annual General Meeting, followed by an Address by 
Mr. Graham Wallas on “‘Syndicalism.’’ Mr. Balfour in the chair. 
(Sociological Review, July, 1912.) r 

May 16. Professor Westermarck on ‘‘ Marriage Customs in Morocco. 
Dr. J. G. Frazer in the chair. (Sociological Review, July, 1912.) 

June 16. Dr. Hermann Levy on “ Society and Liberalism in England 
and Germany.” Mr. J. A. Spender in the chair. (Sociological 
Review, July, 1912.) 


The meetings held during the Autumn Term were as follows :— 


October 15. Professor Geddes on ‘‘ Mythology and Life: an Inter} 
tation of Olympus.” Mr. P. J. Hartog in the chair. i 

October 29. Dr. F. W. Mott on “ Is Insanity on the Increase? Sir 
E. W. Brabrook in the chair. (Sociological Review, January, 1913:) 

November 12. Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy on “ Sati: a Vindication 
of the Indian Woman.” Sir F. Younghusband in the chair. 
(Sociological Review, April, 1913-) » Sj 

November 26. Miss B. L. Hutchins on “ Fatigue and Efficiency. Sir 
William Mather in the chair. (Sociological Review, January, 1913-) 

December 10. Mr. Godfrey Blount on ‘A Footnote to the History 
of the Eighteenth Century.” Mr. S. H. Swinny in the chair. 
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SUMMARY OF BALANCE SHEET. 


The Society closed the year with a deficit of £34. 17s. 9d. on the twelve 
months’ working. Two years ago it was hoped that, in consequence mainly 
of the secretarial re-arrangements, the Society had reached a self-supporting 
basis, and this expectation was so far fulfilled in 1911 that the year ended 
with the trifling deficiency of £1. 2s. 11d.—apart, of course, from the 
liability on the Sociological Review which was met by the Guarantee Fund. 
The year under report has not been quite so satisfactory from this point 
of view. The deficit shown on the Balance Sheet for 1912 is, however, 
easily explained, first, by the existence of a number of outstanding arrears 
of subscriptions; secondly, by the larger expenses incurred in connection 
with some of the meetings, by more extensive advertising and the supply 
of the lantern for several lectures. The position is that, on the present 
establishment, the Society might easily pay its way if an accession to the 
membership of, say, one hundred, could be secured. Measures for the 
achievement of this object are being undertaken, and it is hoped that they 
may have the desired result. The Society’s total indebtedness at the end 
of 1912 was £197. 138. 4d. 


Tue Socro.ocicaL Review.” 


The two years’ Guarantee Fund, raised in 1910 for the maintenance 
of the Society’s Journal, came to an end with the issue of the Sociological 
Review for October. The question of continuing the Review in its present 
form, or of modifying its character so as to provide for the publication 
of the Transactions on a less costly scale, was carefully considered by the 
Council, who believe that they interpret the opinion of the bulk of the 
members in their decision to make no substantial change. Arrangements 
therefore were made towards the close of the year for the continuance 
of the Journal into a new volume, and proposals were drawn up for a 
further and larger Guarantee Fund which have since been made known to 
the members. The accounts show that the guarantees just expired were 
insufficient to meet the expenses of the year. The accumulated deficit is 
now £118. 12s. 4d., and this will need to be dealt with. 


OBITUARY. 


Among the members lost to the Society during the year by death were 
Sir Raymond West, the eminent Anglo-Indian jurist, and Miss M. E. 
Findlay, Lecturer in Educational Method at the Froebel Institute. Miss 
Findlay had been from the beginning an active member, and was for several 
years a member of the Council. Victoria Lady Welby, who died in March 
1912, was one of the most valuable and enthusiastic supporters of those who 
founded the Society ten years ago, and her work was the subject of an 
appreciation in the April number of the Review from the pen of Mr. W. 
Macdonald. 

Tue SociaL-PsycHOLOGY GROUP. 


In the report for 1911 it was announced that a new group for the study 
of Social-Psychology was in process of formation. The preliminary 
arrangements were completed in the early part of the year, and the 
inaugural meeting of the Group was held in the Rooms of the Society on 
March 7th, the paper being read by Mr. Graham Wallas. At the subsequent 
monthly meetings papers have been contributed by Mr. Sully, Mr. Bradford, 
Mr. Cyril Andrews, Mr. Stanley Bligh, Miss Reaney, Mr. Alfred Jenkyns 
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and Professor Brough. There are at present 40 members of the Group, 
about half of whom are members of the Sociological Society. The president, 
Dr. William Brown, of King’s College, University of London, has attended 
every meeting and taken the Chair. The Group has a very varied member- 
ship, including professors, authors, doctors and social workers, so that 
many different points of view, practical and theoretical, find expression in 
the discussions. The Hon. Secretary is Miss M. E. Robinson. 


OFFICERS AND COUNCIL. 


The following honorary officers and members of the Council were 
re-elected nem com :— 


President : The Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P. 
Hon. Secretary: Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe. 
Hon. Treasurer: Mr. J. Martin White, J.P. 


CoUNCIL. 
Miss Mabel Atkinson. Dr. F. W. Mott. 
Dr. W. R. Bisschop. Mr. H. O. Newland. 
Rev. Dr. Caldecott. Mr. James Oliphant. 


Professor Geddes. 
Mr. G. P. Gooch. 
Dr. A. C. Haddon. 
Mr. P. J. Hartog. 
Dr. A. J. Herbertson. 


Professor L. T. Hobhouse. 


Mr. J. A. Hobson. 

Miss B. L. Hutchins. 

Dr. W. McDougall. 

Dr. W. Leslie Mackenzie. 
Mr. George Montagu. 


Lieut. Colonel E. Roberts. 
Dr. C. W. Saleeby. 

Dr. Gilbert Slater. 

Mr. S. H. Swinny. 

Dr. J. Lionel Tayler. 

Mr. Raymond Unwin. 
Professor Urwick. 
Professor Westermarck. 
Sir James Wilson. 

Mr. A. E. Zimmern. 

Sir Francis Younghusband. 


‘PROCEEDINGS. 


Tue first meeting of the second part of the winter session was held on the 
evening of January 28, when Sir J. George Scott, K.C.I.E., read the paper 
on “ The Position of Women in Burma,” which appears in this number. 
Sir Frederic Fryer, formerly lieutenant-governor of Burma, was in the chair. 

On February 11 (afternoon) Mr. H. W. V. Temperley read a paper oP 
“Federalism”; the Earl of Dunraven in the chair. 

On February 24 (evening), in Clifford’s Inn Hall, Mr. Maurice S. Thomp- 
son read a paper on “ Economic and Social Conditions in the Southern 
Balkans”; Mr. G. P. Gooch in the chair. 

On March 11 (afternoon) Mr. Norman Angell lectured on “ The 
Foundations of International Polity”; Sir Frederick Pollock in the chair. 

The meeting announced for April 10, for the purpose of hearing a paper 
by M. Paul Sabatier on “Les Courants nouveaux de la Pensée frangais¢ 
had, unfortunately, to be cancelled in consequence of the illness of Mr. 
Sabatier, who had been compelled to forego his intended visit to England. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Rauschenbusch, Walter. ‘‘ Christianizing the Social Order.”’ New York : 
Macmillan Co. 6/6 net. 

Wallis, Louis. ‘‘A Sociological Study of the Bible.’’ Chicago: University 
Press; Cambridge: University Press, 1912. 6/- net. 

Harrison, Frederic. ‘The Positive Evolution of Religion.’’ W. Heineman. 
8/6 net. 

Branford, V. V. ‘‘ St. Columba. A Study of Social Inheritance and 
Spiritual Development.” Edinburgh and Chelsea: Patrick Geddes 
and Colleagues. 

Underhill, Evelyn. ‘‘ The Mystic Way.” Dent. 12/6 net. 

Freud, Dr. Sigmund (translated by Dr. A. A. Brill). ‘‘ The Interpretation 
of Dreams.” Third edition. George Allen. 15/- net. 

Leith, W. Compton. ‘Sirenica.”” London and New York: Lane. 3/6 net. 

Halliday, W. R. ‘‘ Greek Divination.”” Macmillan. 5/- net. 

“Converging Views of Social Reform. Lectures at the Interdenominational 
School at Swanwick, June 1912.’’ Dent. 1/6 net. 

Stevens, W. S. (edited by). ‘‘ Industrial Combinations and Trusts.’’ New 
York : Macmillan Co. 8/6 net. 

Parmelee, Maurice. ‘‘ The Science of Human Behaviour.” New York : 
Macmillan Co. 8/6 net. 

Wallace, Alfred Russel. ‘‘ Social Environment and Moral Progress.” 
Cassell. 3/6 net. 

Thwing, C. F. and C. F. B. ‘“ The Family: an Historical and Social 
Study.”” Revised and enlarged edition. Boston, Mass.: Lothrop, 
Lee and Shepherd Co. $1.60. 

Oppenheimer, Dr. H. ‘The Rationale of Punishment.” Vol. I, of Mono- 
graphs on Sociology. Hodder and Stoughton : University of London 
Press. 10/6 net. 

Gorst, Sir John E. ‘The Children of the Nation.” Second edition. 
Methuen, 1907. 7/6 net. 

George, W.R., and Stowe, Lyman Beecher. ‘Citizens Made and Re-made.” 
Constable. 5/- net. 

Walter, Herbert E. ‘Genetics. An Introduction to the Study of Heredity.” 
New York : Macmillan Co. 6/6 net. 

Isaacson, Edward. ‘‘ The Malthusian Limit.’”’ Methuen, 1912. 3/6 net. 

Hobhouse, L. T. “ Development and Purpose. An Essay towards a Philo- 

__ Sophy of Evolution.”” Macmillan. 10/- net. 

Willis, W. N. “Western Men and Eastern Morals.” Stanley Paul. 5/- net. 

Key, Ellen (translated by M. B. Borthwick, with an introduction by 
Havelock Ellis). ‘The Woman Movement.” New York and 
London: Putnams. 6/- net. 

Mayreder, Rosa (translated from the German by H. Scheffauer). “A Survey 
of the Woman Problem.” Heineman. 5/- net. 

Slater. Dr. Gilbert. ‘The Making of Modern England.” Constable. 
7/6 net. 
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Hubbard, A. J. ‘‘ The Fate of Empires.’”’ Longmans. 6/6 net. 

Gooch, G. P. “ History and Historians in the Nineteenth Century.” 
Longmans. 10/6 net. 

Semple, E. C. ‘American History and its Geographic Conditions.” With 
maps. Constable. 12/6 net. 

Gretton, R. H. “A Modern History of the English People: 1899—1910.” 
Vol. II. Grant Richards. 7/6 net. 

Farnam, H. W. ‘Economic Utilization of History.” New Haven: Yale 
University Press. $1.25 net. 

Williams, Alfred. ‘A Wiltshire Village.”” Duckworth, 1912. 

Aronson, Hugh. With preface by Lord H. C. Bentinck. “ Our Village 
Homes.”” Murby. 2/6 net. 

Newsholme, Dr. A. ‘‘ The Prevention of Tuberculosis.’’ Methuen, 1908. 
10/6 net. 

Oliver, Sir Thomas. ‘Diseases of Occupation.’’ Methuen, 1908. 10/6 net. 

Hobson, J. A. ‘‘ Gold, Prices and Wages.’’ Methuen. 3/6 net. 

Harvard Economic Studies. Vol. VIII. ‘‘ The Cotton Manufacturing 
Industry of the United States,” M. T. Copeland. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1912. $2.00. 

Miinsterberg, Hugo. ‘‘ Psychology and Industrial Efficiency.’’ Constable. 
6/- net. 

Moore, C. H. ‘ The Medizeval Church Architecture of England.” New 
York : Macmillan Co. 15/- net. 

Frazer, Dr. J.G. ‘The Belief in Immortality and the Worship of the Dead. 
Vol. I. Among the Aborigines of Australia.”” The Gifford Lectures, 
St. Andrews, 1911—1912. London: Macmillan. 10/- net. 

Rawling, Captain C. G. ‘‘ The Land of the New Guinea Pygmies.” With 
a map and 48 illustrations. Seeley, Service. 16/- net. 

“Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson.’”’ Edited by Edward Waldo Emerson 
and Waldo Emerson Forbes. 8 vols. Constable. 6/- net each. 

Bibliothéque Sociologique Internationale. ‘‘ De la Cosmosociologie.” 
Raoul de la Grasserie. Paris: Giard et Briére. 2 fr.so. 

Thurnwald, Dr. Richard. ‘‘Ethno-psychologische Studien an Siidseevilkern 
auf dem Bismarck-Archipel und den Salomo-Inseln.” Leipzig: J. A. 
Barth. Mk. g. 

Miiller-Lyer, Dr. F. ‘‘ Der Sinn des Lebens und die Wissenschaft.”’ 1910. 
Mk. 5. ‘‘Formen der Ehe.” 1911. 1 Mk. 60. “Die Familie.” 1912. 
Mk. 6. Munich: J. F. Lehmann. 

Kiihnert, Dr. H., and Kranold, H. ‘ Wege zur Universitats Reform.” 
Munich : E. Reinhardt. 


PAMPHLETS. 
Robb, Alfred A. “A Theory of Time and Space.” Cambridge: Heffer- 
6d. net. 
Innes, Charles E. “ Citizens’ Charter. A Scheme of National Organiza 
tion.” Manchester and London : National Labour Press. 3d. 
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